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AS IS 
BY THE EDITOR. 


We have called this a Russian number. We had to, be- © 


cause with a rush of new films from Russia into Germany, 
there was nothing else to write about. Everything else paled 
into insignificance. But don’t be misled by the term. By 
Russian number we do not mean that in this issue, and this 
issue alone we imagine we can give one fraction of the con- 
sideration and attention necessary. We can only make a 
beginning. Russia has imposed—without knowing it—a 
difficult task on Close Up. For we cannot begin where 
Russia begins. The ground is not yet ready. Before critical 
discussions can be made, an impartially critical attitude must 
be established, and before we can begin to cope with the films 
as films, we have to cope with the public which has been care- 
fully nurtured to believe that all Russian films are veiled digs 
at Europe’s dwindling thrones, or that—as a London critic 
' (who had probably seen only The Postmaster in the whole 
course of his career) said—even the Russian films, of which 
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- the highbrows talk so loftily, have only the same old ee 
and the screen needs new material, etc., etc. 
i And you can get up and say Bunk to this, but it tia! t get 
you far, because if you start to dilate on the many excellen- 
a cies; of the New Technique, of the virtual regeneration, or 
it rather the revolution of the film, of its utterly new adaptation 
a and use, most of your listeners will dislike you for being 
: superior, or else breathe ardently ‘‘ I know, I know, The Way 
of All Flesh was like that.’’ And where have you got to? 
Certainly no further forward than you were. 

To begin to prepare the ground then, if you are going te 
, state that the Russian film is a thing apart, and a new splen- 
dour to the earth, you must give reasons. And you would be 
safe to say fairly early that not all of them are splendid or 
good or even bad, but that the important films, the super 
films are almost without exception, marvellous. Those who 
have seen only the early ones—The Marriage of the Bear, 
The Postmaster, Poly Kuschka, with their strong adherence 
still to the theatre, are in no way equipped to judge of the 
developments wrought by such masters are Eisenstein, 
Pudowkin, Room, Preobrashenskaja, Stabavoj, and several 
others. The impasse has arrived when not to have seen the 
| films of these masters means that one is actually left behind 
in this onrush, and one’s conception of the cinema dated. 
ij And how many have or will have the chance to see them? I 
4 don’t mean hacked and changed and mutilated and misre- 
presented with false subtitles, but straight and in their ori-. 
| ginal form? ~How can this resolve itself? How can Russia 
| +» go on making films so far ahead of those made anywhere 
i else, and any sort of balance remain? You cannot have one 
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country being ten or twenty years ahead in its ideas of other 
countries. And if Russia is going to continue as it has 
started, and we are going to continue as we have been going 
on, we will be in the same ‘relation to modern existence 
as The Doomsday Book was to Queen Elizabeth. 

They have quaint little ways these oddities who decide that 
Russian films shall not under any circumstances be shown. 
They could not for the life of them give you a good reason 
or indeed any reason at all why they should not be seen. 
But they are emphatic. And to be emphatic is a positive 
condition, and a positive condition of mind, soul or spirit 
must be a rare treat to them. So far as one can judge that 
is the only cause for their behaviour. And they probably 
feel that anything which throws them into any sort of posi- 
tive condition must be a menace, and that the positive con- 
dition itself is a sure sign of their so to speak papal infalli- 
bility in selective misjudgment. | 

Again then, Russian films (to generalise) are the arrow- 
point of cinema progress. How and why? 


What is a Russian film, and to go even further, what is | 


Russia ? 


The two questions can be answered in one. Russia is a 
country inhabited by one hundred and forty-seven nationali- 
ties, quite different from each other in tradition, in conven- 
tion and speech (not unlike America this), and its films are 
the product of these peoples banded together by the Soviet 
Constitution into the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
The first Main reason for the greatness of their films is that 


they are designed to educate, to develop, and link up remote; — 


villages with the progress of the big towns. They are de- 
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| signed with a serious purpose, each has its constructive, 
scientific and psychological foundation in some point of real 
eugenic value. Unlike any other country, the cinema is not 
an industry apart, confined to professional workers in 
studios, but is taken right into the centre of civic life, and is 
part of the national trend in ideas and cultural development. 
That is to say, the Russian populace does not assume merely 
the role of spectator, but is frequently active in participa- 
tion, and always carries the right to vote its approval of a_ 
» film subject before the film is made. There are numerous 
organizations devoted to collaboration between producing 
units and the people, in order that the real tastes of the Re- 
public may be ministered to. The direct and interesting 


a result of this is that the taste of the public reveals itself in 
ah a choice of films that are on a level of intellect, spiritual 
i i : value and truth which has never been approached in any 
j§|§.medium. 

He Nowadays it is fairly generally known that Russia has 
i ‘formed State schools to train workers in every branch of 


cinema work, and that its greatest directors were students in 
these schools. | 


a I have given these reasons first in explanation, as it seems 
to me that the first important thing, if you are to have a film 
of real value, is an idea of value. Take any of the ideas 
i used by the Russians. They are burning and vibrant and 
Hy of the greatest importance, not abstractly, but in their direct 
it application to humanity. I say to humanity, because they 
: are far too great in conception and in execution to be con- 
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fined within national limits. Here are noble ideas applic- 
able to every country equally, and to everybody. 

Do not let me be accused of political bias. Politics are 
not my world. I would like to state that it has always 
seemed to me that the best party politics you could devise 
would mean always that some people were on top and some 
oppressed. Politics are hardly the solution to the world’s 
problems. Sociology, yes. And that is why the Russian 
films touch me so deeply, and command my unquestioning 
homage. They are not—as the International Press Con- 
spiracy would have us believe—rabid incitement to rise up 
and massacre, but on the other hand, the most eloquent 
pleading for beauty and understanding that man has made. 
It would not take an intellectual to see this. You would 
see it. I see it. Any king would see it. What are people 
then afraid of ? It can only be that something would be 


shown up. We would be made to see how little beauty and > 


understanding have been allowed in our lives. Too many 
people still prefer blind bias. They have founded their 
values upon it, and been forced to make their protection out 
of it. Finally we trace back the prejudice and fear not to 
any reason connected with social overthrow or revolution 
but to the danger of losing those valuations which have 
given spiritual nurture and protection. 

- To admit too much understanding, or too much compas- 
sion might mean that somebody else would get ahead, some- 
body else crush one out of existence. For one would not 
then have the ruthlessness or justification of so-called virtue 
by which one now must crush out others to survive. It is, in 
short, a deeply-rooted instinctual process of self-preservation. 
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. It is easy to say that the present period of social recon- 
struction in the USSR affords unsurpassed film subjects. 
; That is quite evident. But the point is that these subjects 
ie are not furbished up in the trimmings of conventional 
ie drama, not romanticised, not used as the mise-en-scene to 
: the trivial love affairs of trivial people, as they would be 
anywhere else, and also they are not made with any conces- 
sion to accepted dramatic tradition. They are made from 
$ the heart and the brain and the spirit. They are swept by 
ae greatness and tears. We are not asked to sympathise with 
iy one woman and her vicissitudes, or with one hero, but with 
mankind and with every hero in the world. The hearts that 
have been given to these films have bled, and the souls been 
lacerated. They have not had time to waste on idle themes, 
and pretty ideas. Their themes and their ideas are burning 
flames. They are teachers in the highest sense. Their - 
message repeated again and again is have done with useless 
suffering, and they show how to have done with tseless 
suffering, and they show how useless suffering is. Such 
films can and will end degradation, and wars and hate. 
_. With this equipment the cinema is used more widely even 
than radio, which plays so wide a part in cultural instruc- 
tion throughout the USSR. Russia, it must be remem- 
bered, has vast tracks of sparsely populated or unpopulated 
land. Tiny villages lie dotted far from everywhere, where 
formerly darkest ignorance reigned. These had to be 
4] reached and brought into line. And for this purpose travel- 
iH ling cinemas were instituted. In 1926 these numbered 976. 
4 To-day they amount to nearly 2,000. Each travelling 
| cinema takes a monthly route visiting roughly 20 villages. 
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When it has completed its circuit it starts out again with a 
new programme. The fixed price for peasants is the equi- 
valent of from one penny to twopence admission. Special 
low rental rates are given to these cinemas, determined by 
the economic standard of the districts toured. If the film— 


which is always of some sociological importance—is shown 
to ) 32 semi-literate audience, an explanation and reason is 
given by one of the educated peasants. In many cases a 
précis of the film, together with an outline of its application 


to daily life is given prior to its showing. 
In addition to the travelling cinemas there are the perman- 
ent cinemas in the larger villages, devoted to more highly 


developed cultural work. The growth of these can be seen 
from the following figures :— 


For workers and soldiers of the Red Army there exist in 
the RSFSR altogether 2,562 cinemas. These are worked 
on the same principles as those applied in the working of 
the village cinemas. There is by this means a public of 
35,000,000 film-goers, composed of town and country 
workers. The cinema is the most popular of all arts. © 

M. Ozep, who made The Yellow Passport (Der Gelbe 
Pass) informed me that no attention is paid ever to any prob- 
lem in connection with a film until the makers are quite satis- 
fied that it is right artistically. When they are perfectly 
satisfied with it as a work of art, then and then only, they 
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being to discuss the other points in connection with its 
exploitation. 


_ The Moscow High School of Cinematography was 
founded in 1919, to prepare cinema directors, actors, camera- 
men, electricians and assistants. There are about four 
hundred pupils. The studies are based upon general tech- 
nology and on the artistic value of right presentation. In 
this connection, the principal object of attention and in- 
struction is the cutting. The Russian director makes a 
profound and exhaustive study of the new art of cutting which 
has grown up in Russia alone, and which is unique in the 
world of the cinema. The basic principle is never to repeat 
the same shot twice, and never to prolong any scene, whether 
a street with people, or a close up, or swift action, one 
moment longer than is necessary to convey the meaning to- 
the spectator. This means that instead of about four to 
five hundred cuts in the film there may be anything from a 
thousand to four thousand. The brisk, virile and stimulat- 
ing effect thus achieved goes far in assisting the power of the 
subjects chosen. As an example, I will cite a moment from 
Eisenstein’s Ten Days (October) of a soldier firing a machine 
gun. The most astonishing effect was achieved by cutting 
alternately from a close up of the soldier’s head to the spit- 
ting gun, with the rapidity of the actual familiar crackle of 
the machine gun. The impression was so swift as to almost 
baffle the eye, and lasted about one second, but the feeling 
of deadliness and death, and the harsh splutter of the gun 
were as vivid as if someone had actually turned a Maxim on 


the auditorium. 
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{t is, then, to the achievement of such effects as this, that 
the intensive study of film cutting is devoted; not to produce 
something brilliant and impressionistic, rather to give 
realism and the reaction of an actual participant. One often 
reads of the camera being used as an eye. The Russian 
method uses it not as an eye, but as a brain. It darts surely 
and exactly from one vital thing to another vital thing. Its 
penetration is acute and deep, and very rarely (in its best 
films never) led astray by side-issues or sentimentality. 

It is only right to say again that not all, indeed very many 
of their films do not touch this level. I have, for instance, 
never seen a more dreadful film that Tzar and Poet, dealing 
with the life of Pouschkin. Their method, to begin with, is 
for now and the future, and does not lend itself to bygone 
periods. The-cinema obviously belong to to-day. But, this 
aside, Tzar and Poet remains in my mind as one of the really 
boring hours I have spent in a projection room. 

But when it comes to Ten Days (October), The End of St. 
Petersburg, Two Days, The Peasant Women of Riazanj, 
etc., there are no words to express their value not only as 
films, but as contribution to the progressive thought of the 
world. And to have made one such film would entitle them 
to the respect of the world. As it is, there are many, and so 


we are able to safely feel that the future of pure cinema is 


safe in their hands, and that the excrescent and reactionary 
strivings of talking films, and talking-colour films need not 


unduly disturb us. KENNETH MACPHERSON. 
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By RICHARD WATTS, Jr. 


The-talking pictures have hit New York like an avalanche, 
or a thunderbolt, or a sledgehammer, or whatever your 
favorite simile for an overwhelming fad happens to be. They 
are the only topic of discussion among people who discuss 
motion pictures; the critics can write of nothing else; actors 
of stage and screen are, respectively, fascinated and terrified 
by them, and the public rushes madly to see them. Every 
film organisation is making wildeyed plans for synchronisa- 
tion, and advocates of spoken and silent drama are a bit aghast 
lest their favorite art forms be superseded by a shoddy 
amalgamation. 

Amid all this tumult of concern with the matter of a 
proposed new medium, there is little consideration of two 
rather obvious facts inherent in the problem. The first is that 
the paying spectators are flocking to the audible films chiefly 
because they are a novelty, and only to a far lesser degree 
because they have any natural enthusiasm for them as a 
medium. You need but to stop in the lobby of a theater 
showing the talking films just as the performance is letting out 
to see how unconvinced the general public is of the new 
manner. The second thought is that the film producers are 
only enthusiastic about the device because it is so much easier 
to throw the audiences a sop for their appetites in the way of a 
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fad than it is to go to the task' ofdeveloping the great, if 
puzzling, silent medium that liés open to them. . 

About the only thing there has been time for, as a matter of 
fact, is the denunciation of those who are skeptical of the 
talking pictures as blind and ancient reactionaries. We who 
feel that this supposed advance is really a serious and unfor- 
tunate )step in retrograde are regarded as foes of progress. 
Wher w e proclaim that the addition of dialogue to film means 
casting aside all the pioneer progress toward creating a new 
art form specialising in dynamic pantomime, we are reminded 
of the sad and rather ridiculous fate of the unfortunate King 
Canute. All the same, the matters we bring forward have not 
yet been faced by the advocates of screen talk. | 

Almost hysterically we have recalled to the enemies of 
silence that the cinema, handicapped by all the disadvantages 
a youthful medium of expression could well face, was actually 
on the verge of getting somewhere as a distinctive art medium. 
Proclaiming that the combination of cinematic pantomime 
with music was potentially the most tremendous assault on the 
emotions yet devised, we have protested against this new and 
slavish attempt to imitate stage technique just when this idea 
was about to be developed. 

A speaking film, our manifesto went, was, even if handled 
with the highest skill, bound to remain little but a pale, 
inadequate reflection of the stage, lacking the virtues of both 
cinema and theater. The appeal of motion pictures, we 
recalled, was essentially visual, and their outstanding virtues 
the broad, sweeping canvas and the rapid shifting of position 
they offer for dynamic dramatic narration. All the important 
scenes in screen history, we added, from the stampede of 
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the elephants in Chang to the war scenes in The End of St. 
Petersburg, have been essentially visual rather than audible. 

To quote from an article of mine in The New York Herald 
Tribune : If the cinema is going in for talk, it must inevitably 
take its accent from the use of stories with essentially visual 
power, utterly fresh from the contamination of a completely 
different medium and place it on the employment of scenes 
that talk. Fewer and longer scenes and less freedom of 
pictorial sweep are bound to result from this amalgamation, 
with the result that the screen will use its potential identity as 
a separate art, with its own code of esthetics, and become an 
unattractive hybrid that compromises. so completely between 
the pictorial and the conversational that it merely results in a 
lack of dramatic force.”’ | 

In addition to this, we reactionaries have loudly proclaimed 
that the use of words in photoplays threatened the vaunted 
power of American films in foreign lands ; that the pantomimic 
merit of some of the greatest players, from Jannings and 
Chaplin.to Janet Gaynor, might be gravely threatened 
through the stressing of vocal values, where these stars might 
be less expert than, say, Milton Sills or Madge Bellamy ; that 
the talking device, though suited to news reels and short 
subjects, was only a handicap in full length photoplays. To 
the end we have cried out that talking films were but a lazy 
director’s way of telling a story he was not shrewd enough to 
present through dynamic pantomime. | 

It is only fair to add that so far all our claims have shown 
themselves completely justified. True enough, the apologists 
for the talking films have defended their medium by remind- 
ing its foes that the efforts so far seen are but pioneer ones, 
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Fk. E. Samytschkowskij as the caretaker in Two Days ; a noble and 
terrible part played perfectly. Reading his son’s letter in the empty 
house. The evening of the first day. 


: 


The old caretaker, betrayed and broken, decides to revenge himself. 
By the tree where they have hanged his son. The night of the second 
da 
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The caretaker conceals his young master, (returned after having lost 
his fleeing family at the railway station) from the Bolshevists who 
have taken possession of the house. His son is among them. 


’ His world swept from under him. The caretaker has to yield the 
property entrusted to him to the Bolshevists. His son takes his 
keys.. He has concealed the terrified son of his masters in an attic. 
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Whites following 
taker’s son is tracked an 


| previous morning, and uneart 


’s treachery the care- 


house. Through ,the boy 


after the Reds now occupy the 
d hanged. The body of a small dog, killed in the hurry of departure onthe ~ 
hed the same night by its frantic mother, lies beside them. | 
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From The Peasant Women of Rianzanj (Das Dorf der Sunde) a 

Sovkino film, (Derussa) made by a woman director, Olga Preobrashen- 

skaja. It is her first film, and ranks among the very few real master- 

pieces of the screen. The film has been sent to England, and 7f it 
passes the censor. . .!! 


R. Pushnaja as Anna, the ill-fated and lovely young wife, victim of her 
own ignorance and the malice of others. Politically non-propagandistic, 
this film has piercing comment on marriage and motherhood. 
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The spring festival. Throwing blossom wreaths into the water. Just 
before the tragedy. Apart from sociological importance, The Peasant 
Women of Rianzanj is replete with beauty, poetry and swift action. 


Wassilissa (E. Zessarskaja) daughter of the corrupt Wassily, having 
been refused her father’s consent to marry, leaves his house and goes 
to live with her lover. Here in his smithy, she is refusing to be intimi- 
dated by the hostility and prejudice of their neighbours. 
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The father, Wassily, (E. Fastrebitski) and his mistress (O. Narbekowa) 

whose interpretation of a bitter, rapacious and sheerly animal type, 

yet respected because she conforms to village conventions, is quite 
magnificent. 


At the marriage of Ivan, Wassily’s son, and Anna. The villagers are 
already whispering that Wassily has contrived it in order that he may 


take Anna for himself, 
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Wassily’s wife (left) and mistress, who is nursing Wassilissa (E. Zessarskaja), the courageous and indepen- 


the child Anna has born Wassily in his son's dent Peasant Woman of Rianzanj, whose indomitable 
absence at the War. This is a great film, entirely strength and purpose triumphs over the scandalmonger- 
noble in inspiration and execution ing and hatred of the villagers. More ‘photographs next 

month. 
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to be compared with the first airplane or the earliest locomo- 
tive. The chief answer to this is that the producers of audible 
films have shown no skill for profiting by the simplest lessons 
of the silent films or, for that matter, of the spoken stage, and 
that the examples so far offered have revealed every weakness 
the esthetic theories of silence have suspected. In addition, 
the actors for the talking pictures, recruited from the ranks 
of screen players who tried to substitute voice for pantomime, 
have, without exception, been terrible. 

So far we have had Tenderloin, in which the dialogue was 
so incredible that it was laughed off the screen; Glorious 
Betsy, which had but a few talking sequences, all inefieitine- 
The Lion and the Mouse, a futile photograph of a stage 
antique; and Lights of New York, done entirely with spoken 
dialogue, which was a fifth-rate melodrama, badlv done. On 
the other hand, the Movietone news-reel and such short sub- 
jects as Bernard Shaw’s talk have been highly interesting. 

Altogether, the evidence so far presented is that the talking 
film as applied to the full length photoplay or to any other 
purpose, save that of record, is entirely ineffective, dramati- 
cally and esthetically. But it must at least be said for it that 
it can’t possibly be as bad as has so far seemed. Certainly it 
deserves a better test than Tenderloin or Lights of New York. 
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RUSSIAN. FILMS 


The Editor of Close Up has asked me to write about 


_ Russian Films. I say, I want to write about Russian Films, 


and then I say but why should I? One does not sit down 
and write about the Book of Job or about Ruth in the corn, 
or about the harlot Rahab. The new great outstanding 
Russian films are in spirit Biblical films, they do not need 


to be written about. They are, and they stand, and will 


stand as long as the sheer material medium on which they 
are created will endure. No... they will endure longer than 
that. The drive behind the Russian film at the moment is a 
religious drive. The ideas that have already been hammered 
in are as authentic and as great (if I may be forgiven an ap- 
parent exaggeration) as those carved in lightning on the rock 
of Sinai. For the Russian Film at the moment deals with 
hunger, with starvation, with murder, with oppression, with 
adultery, with incest, with infanticide, with childbirth, with 
the very throes of childbirth itself. Many of these films will 
be released in Germany. Certain others will be shown only 
to select audiences, specialists in political economy, psych- 
ology or psychiatry. 

Well . . . to be practical. Why should English people see 
these films, why should Americans? Let us be practical by 
all means. Why should the average every day hard work- 
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ing, straightforward Englishmen or the vibrant ‘‘ go and get 
‘em Americans,’’ read the Bible. They shouldn’t. If your life 
is full, if your road is straight, if your destiny is straight- 
forward and you see the end, the goal of your life right in 
your own conscience, why you should be’ bothered with tales 
of murder and rape ( for that is what the Old Testament con- 
sists of mainly) or with idealistic theories of friendship and 
brotherhood and poetic imaginative stories about sparrows 
and farthings and candlesticks and lamps and lilies, as set 
forth in the so-called gospels. Why should you disturb 
yourself with the ancient internecine history of the Old Testa- 
ment, why should you unbalance yourself with the mystical 
doctrine of the New if your life is straight and your con- 
science is straight and your business is flourishing and your 
children are well and your cook is adequate. Why, why 
should people be tortured, be devitalized, be discouraged, be 
troubled? Why? I don’t for one moment want to perturb 
anybody or force anything down throats that are not starv- 
ing. The New Testament and the Old Testament are for 


people who are hungry, literally, spiritually hungry. So in 


a sense these Russian films. Many people will not want to 
see them, and why should they? ‘To many people the Bible, 
even though they may treat it reverently, is a boring old 


volume and one utterly out of the general trend of living. 


But on the other hand, to the specialist in warfare, in politics, 
in political economy, in literature, in poetry, the Bible is a 
never ending source of pure delight, of intellectual stimulus, 
of poetic charm. Those who must have the best in literature, 
in mystic doctrine must eventually turn to the teachings of 
the minor prophets and the Prophet. So those who in no 
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way sever life from art and religion from bread and butter or, 
if you prefer it, bread and red wine or white wine, these 
Russian productions will offer a sustenance indeed like ‘‘ that 
shadow of a great rock ’’, in the very *‘ weary land ”’ of inter- 
national dissension and internal discord. 

For the world of the film to-day (there is no getting away 
from it) is no longer the world of the film, it is the world. 
It is only those who are indifferent to the world itself and its 
fate, who can afford to be indifferent to the fate of the film 
industry and the fate of the film art. The industry and the 
art are still divorced in most of the countries of Europe and 
the States of America. But no, not entirely divorced. There 
has never been, perhaps since the days of the Italian Renais- 
sance, so great a ‘‘ stirring ’’ in the mind and soul of the 
world consciousness. The “ stirring ’’ shows itself in little 
things, in the great-little people, in the very great and in the 
people. I was told the other day by one of the most intelli- 
gent of the English producers (in fact, by the most vibrantly 
intelligent mind that I have encountered anywhere in the film 
world) that the fate of the producers hangs for the large part 
not on the West End London theatre-goers, but on the pro- 
vinces, and that the small town provincial box offices are 
demanding more and more and M OR E “ thick-ear stuff.’’ 
Well, where is this leading us? Concessions have been 
made to the public and (I heard the same complaint from one 
of the great German directors) the film art, the film industry 
is now in a state of psychic fixation. For the ‘‘ thick-ear *’ 
has set the standard, the slight concession has become a great 
concession, and the demand of the box office is fast mpsrieaaints, 
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Give me what I can sell. Right. You are right. Say to 
the box office you are right. They are right. Goods is 
goods, and if the people demand laudanum in bottles and 
raw spirits instead of the red wine and white wine of intel- 
lectual sustenance, by all means give them laudanum in 
bottles and raw, raw spirits. But do the people demand this. 
This is what I say, do they, do they? How do we know what 
the people want, have the people really a voice in all this 
matter? The’people, I mean not just people. How do we 
know what the people want until the people have seen what 
they may or might want. The people do not know what film 
art is, so how can the people demand film art? The people 
sickened by the scent of laudanum, feeling numbness threaten 
stability and integrity say in many cases, no films. To the 
people, films stand in many, many instances for poison, for 
dope in its most pernicious essence, for aphrodisiacs that 
stupify and drain the senses and cripple the desires. Be- 
cause certain inferior bottles have held aphrodisiacs and raw 
Spirits, and even more pernicious dopes, are all the flasks, 
and jars and bottles in the world to be damned and smashed 
equally? Is Egyptian porcelain that has held the heart of a 
Pharoah and the wine goblets of Felenia and the crystals of 
Venice and the gold chalices of the Grail and the flask of 
Chianti, straw-bound flasks of the Tuscan foot-hills to 
be damned and smashed before the contents are even so much 
as sampled? The pity is that it is only the connoisseur and 
the specialists that have, at the moment, access to the thing 
we must now unreserverdly term film ART. It is as much 
a duty of the educated classes and the connoisseur, the 

privileged classes in all countries, to see that the great art 
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productions of each country are made generally accessible, 

as it was at one time the fiery mission of certain in office to 

fa translate the Bible. There is a great work, a great mission 
Tig entrusted to the enlightened and privileged. And we dare 
ne not shirk responsibility. 

The art is there. The achievement is assured. ‘The great 
problem, in fact the only problem is the problem of present- 
a ing this art. I have had the privilege of talking with Rus- 
ay sians and Germans during the last month, with great minds 
f | of both these nations. The Germans (those, needless to say, 
iq of the great generous-beyond-pettiness variety) said ‘‘ we as 
a defeated nation feel more and more the power and greatness 
‘a of England. England-before the war was first in Europe. 
og To-day England is first.’’ We spoke, possibly not as the 
ag average Englishman, not as the average American when we 
ite sought to meet that humility-in-greatness half way. Our 
ae answer was final, prophetic and unassailable. It was: ‘‘ you 
ig are not a defeated nation.’’ Germany with its future before 
4 | it grubs down, down to the root of things, says ‘‘ we failed 
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here, we failed there.’” England says ‘' we have never failed, 
ue look at Trafalgar, we will never fail.’’ It is the worm in the 
Hii wood that eats away the mast head, not the mighty tempest. 
zs! England in its greatness preparing for the tempest, is in 
danger of neglecting (we must say it) the very root and fibre 
: of its greatness. | 
ie For England whose great pride is rightly its sense of fair 
He play in sport and politics and war is apt sometimes to play 
unfair to itself. Is not this fear of Russian films really a 
fear of itself? Why should the Labour parties rise and 
threaten the dignity and modesty of Buckingham Palace be- 
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cause they see the down-trodden and age-long degraded 


illiterate peasants of the great Russian steppes and sordid | 


St. Petersburg slums rising and storming the over-ornate 
Byzantine porches of the ex-Czar’s cruelly remote and indif- 
ferent Winter Palace? There is no reason for the English 
working classes to rise and break and tear and rend. Would 
it not be a stimulus to the very pride of these salt-of-the- 
earth English working classes to see that these Russians were 
a different stock and root and yet behaved heroically? 
_Heroism is without nationality and should be without pre- 
judice. We should not think David was a Jew, Leonidas a 
Greek. These are epic characters, and as long as we are 
citizens or subjects of the world, the vibration set up by the 


heroism of a David or the beauty and restraint of a Leonidas 


belongs to us, to each one of us individually. We grow in 
pride, and self-respect and divinity when we see acts of 
heroism, of beauty, of unqualified valour. David’s courage 
is my courage and Leonidas’ death, my death. So in facing 
‘‘ mother ’’ with her red flag, I am ‘‘ mother ’’, a mother to 
these peoule whose martyrdom is our martydom and whose 
crown is our crown. | 

_ Weare no longer nations. We are or should be a nation. 
We all know everything about the so-called Great War, that 
A was base, that B was good, that C was heroic, that D lost 
some diplomatic papers, that E was really to blame, that it 
was all caused really by F shooting G. Weknowthat. We 
have witnessed it, died for it. Well, then let us shuffle the 
cards, get down and back to values. Say I am my brother’s 
keeper, and if A suffers, B suffers. If C has smallpox, no 
doubt D will catch it and hand it on to E, and maybe F even. 
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In succouring C I am not being charitable (that is the joke 
of it), I am really being selfish. For if one suffers, eventually 
the other must, and if one nation to-day befouls its own inte- 
grity and strikes blindly at a lesser nation, the whole world, 
willy (as they say) nilly must be sooner or later dragged into 
the fray. Men must fight, it is true just as women must have 
children. But don’t let’s fight if we must fight, blindly, let 
us know what it is all about, nations must understand each 
other, then if C is fighting D, there is much more fun to be 
got out of it altogether. We must know, know, KNOW. 
One of the most distinguished women of the political non- 
militant suffragette period said to me (in 1914) “‘ I have 
studied the problem from every angle, but I can dare not 
question our cause for going to war. If I questioned it for 
one moment, I should go mad.’’ I did not.say to her then, 
‘‘ well, go mad.’’ I would now. I would say, ‘‘ If you 
haven’t the courage and decency to face the thing straight 
now and for all time you don’t deserve your sanity, and I 
hope you lose it.’’ None of us in the light of later events 
dare slurr over our mentality for the sake of any personal fear 
of intellectual or physical consequences. I do not for one 
moment doubt the justice of England’s heroic move in ’14. 
But I will say then as now there was even among the most 
enlightened a tendency to scrap blindly brain for sentiment. 

Well . . . what is this anti-Russian feeling but a-senti- 
ment? What do you know of the revolution? What do 
you know of the Russians? Have you studied the Problem ? 
Do you know how the ‘* workers ’’ suffered? I do not mean 
that I in any way question the political justice, the rigid 
watchfulness of certain of the authorities here in England. 
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The Great Strike and its dramatic denouement is still a matter 
of wonder and admiration among all political thinkers on the 
Continent. But the greatness of the Moscow art productions 
that it was my unique privilege to see last month in Berlin, 
puts the question of the Russian film (I speak naturally. only 
of these real art productions) on a plane transcending politics. 
These films do not say to the British or the American work- 
man, go and do likewise. They say look, we are your 
brothers, and this is how we suffered. The whole authorita- 
tive teaching of Potemkin, of Mother, of The End of Saint 
Petersburg, or Ten Days That Shook the World, are histori- 
cal and almost religiously autochthonous character. There is 
no outward influence . . . no passing to and fro of foreign 
soldiers, in Russia for and about and through and with the 
Russians. It is putting Russia (real Russia) on the map, 
not handing out the saccharine opera bouffe stuff that Holly- 
wood offers us, for instance, in Greta Garbo’s Karenina, or 
in the yet unreleased Feodora of Pola Negri. : 

I do not say that Karenina and Feodora have no place in 
the scheme of things. They are ‘both barley water, pink 
lemonade through a straw to quench naif palates on a hot 
day at the fair. They are not wine red or white, they are 
not even poison or raw spirits, and that perhaps is one of 
their great dangers. They are pleasant, skilfully photo- 
graphed, both of the actresses in these two cases are women 
of talent and undoubted personality. But Madame Baranow- 
skaja standing before the onrushing feet of the great stallions 
of the Czarist’s imperial bodyguard is in another category 
altogether. She is a figure of tradition, historical, mythical, 
Biblical. 
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The great horses rush forward. The crowds break before 
them. ‘* Mother ’’ who has innocently given information 
concerning her own son (in this the unsuccessful pre-war 
abortive revolution) is left standing alone, clasping the dis- 
carded banner of her people . . . well that is all. The horses 
rush on across the iron bridge, and mother is left lying in the 
mud, clasping her riddled banner. Is this a ‘‘ red ’’ flag in 
the sense of murder and outrage and insane threats of an 
illiterate gutter mob? That is what ‘‘ red ’’ stands for to so 
many, many intelligent and educated people. The red flag 
of ‘* mother ”’ as she lies, a peasant woman, trampled to un- 
sightly death at the frigid command of an aristocratic cavalry 
officer, is as red as any Flander’s poppy. It is only one of 
the most crass illiteracy who could face the beauty of 
‘* mother ’’ and remain untouched and unredeemed. 

So with Ten Days, so again with The End of Saint Peters- 
burg. The teaching is a teaching of brotherhood, of 
equality in its most sane and stable form. We are hungry. 
You are not hungry. We are starving, and the baby in my 
arms is not yet quite dead. Well...weknowall that. But 
do we know all that? Do we really know until we have seen 
the Russian film as presented by the great Moscow art people, 
not the insane outpourings of an insane group-mind, nor the 
saccherine washed-out and sugared over productions of a 
commercially proficient colony, I do not mean, by that last 
diatribe, altogether against Hollywood. I mean yes and 
yes and yes, and no and no and no. _ Hollywood with re- 
servations is all right (up to a point) for America, for up toa 
point it is America, slick, quick, superficial and stylish, and 
oh, so, so amusing. Yes, I love Laura la Plante with her 
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slick little mannerisms, and no one could be a more enthus- 
iastic ‘‘ fan ”’ of little Patsy Ruth Miller than I am. Patsy 
Ruth Miller is an exquisitely finished artist. As is Rod la 
Rocque (to name one among many), Rod la Rocque with his 
charm and Buddy this and Buddy that who all have a place 
in my affections. Certain of the productions of the foreign 
directions in Hollywood leave nothing to be desired but that 
is American, is Hollywood and England has other problems. 
The problem of England and the beauty of England 
(psychically) is never that of the Scandinavians, and tech- 
nically at least it should learn and study not from America, 
but in and through the Germanic and Russian mediums. 
Hollywood has put America on the film map, certainly Ger- 
many has its representatives of giant realism in the film world, 
and Russia has surpassed everybody. Now where is Eng- 
land? 

Well, here is another problem, and to state my ideas and 
ideals for England is hardly writing about Russia. But then 


it 7s really writing about Russia, for your technical problems — 


are much the same. The Russian has taught us, for instance, 
the fallacy of the ‘‘ star’’ as stars and the idiocy of 
the painted drop curtain, the elaborate and false studio inte- 
rior, the beauty of shadow and rain and general natural effect 
that achieves depth and reality and the heights of impression- 
istic artistry through naturalness. I heard an English 
producer say the other day ‘‘ but what we need is stars, our 
people get stiff before a camera.’’ Russia has taught us that 
every man, every women and every child is a ‘‘ star’’. We 
are all ‘‘ stars ’’. There is not one of us who, under skilful 
directorship cannot create a character, provided it is a real 
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character and an English character, and not a diluted and 


febrile imitation of Hollywood being English, or Russian or 
Fiji Island-ish. Hollywood is Hollywood, and it is slick and 
it is straight, and it is American. Give me your English 
people and I will give you an English film tradition that will 
make the Germans and the Russians and the Americans 
green with envy. Well . .. perhaps not a little hyperbole, 
I grant you. But give us a chance anyhow. Let the people 
The camera men and the 
stars. [he camera man is the star and the star is the director. 
Or should be. 

But give us the English people and we will give you the 
English film. We want films of the people for the people, 
and this. ..andthis...andthis...BY the people. The 
great new Russian idea is not to make star personalities, but 
to let personalities make stars. God has made us, and we 
have made ourselves and each one of us is a “‘ star’”’ in 
embryo. Life and the film must not be separated, people and 
things must pass across the screen naturally like shadows of 
trees on grass or passing reflections in a crowded city window. 
The Russian has taught us that life and art are in no way to 
be severed and that people to be actors must first and last be 
people. The great German who I quote constantly said to 
me ‘‘ the screen cannot lie.’’ But the screen in England has 
lied constantly and consistently about the English people, 
and in time foreign nations will cease to judge England by a 
past and vanished Trafalgar, and will expect nothing of a 
people who with such great wealth and with such rare and 
unique possibilities present so comparatively little on the 
screen that is really of political, sociological or artistic value. 
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I do not mean (how could I) that all British films are rotten. 
One speaks naturally in extremes .. . there is no time to dis- 
cuss and too subtly differentiate. But I will say for the Eng- 
lish films and against myself that one of the heads of the 
Moscow Art Film School said to me recently in Berlin, ‘‘ I 
want to tell you one thing, and I want you to realize how 
sincerely I am speaking. I was impressed greatly with your 
Dawn. Your actress is magnificent, and your film alto- 
gether to be compared with the best of our Russian produc- 
tions.”’ It will show you how weak I am in many matters, 
and how sometimes unreliable when I confess to you that I 
had to say to him, ‘‘ I have not seen it.”’ H. D. 


PROGRESS 


By OSWELL BLAKESTON 


Certain technical manuals hope to astound their readers 
with the statement that pioneers of the ‘‘ motion picture 
industry ’’ (Heaven help us all!) experimented with paper 
film. It appears to the compilers of these works to be a 
ludicrous fact, almost alarming. ‘‘ Just imagine it—PAPER 
FILM! Ha! ha! how far we have travelled, eh ?”’ 

Progress. Celluloid with stress marks, static, and grain! 
Would paper be subject to all these electrical disfigurements ? 

Take the extreme cases, the severe but revealing tests. A 
film in the tropics; celluloid under the ordeal of intense heat. 
Ask now if we have found the perfect base for silver emulsion, 
for what happens? The cameraman may go through the day 
without mishap, unless he leaves the camera in the sun for too 
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long and burns his fingers. The day’s take may be tinned. in 
the usual manner, dispatched for the laboratories in parcels 
covered with blue crosses and seals, but the developer finds 
that all the film has stuck together! Tropical heat makes the 
celluloid ‘* sweat ’’’. The negative should be left for a day 
exposed to the air in a sealed dark-room, with the additional 
safeguard of a large inverted tin, then it may arrive in good 
condition ; perhaps with more certainty than if the film had 
been exposed in the Arctic regions. An explorer setting up 
his camera amidst ice, polar bears and stray ‘‘ topical boys ”’ 
would be rewarded with a negative interlaced with wavering 
lines and decorated with representations of forked lightning, 
if no experienced friend had warned him to put an electric bulb 
in the camera. An electric bulb, lit by portable batteries, 
keeps the inside of the camera at an even temperature. A 
light inside the camera! What about fogging all the film? 
Not if the bulb is covered with black paper and painted black. 

Heat and cold therefore disqualify celluloid. ‘The nervous 
might like to add their wail about the safety of the general 
public, the deadly combustibility of celluloid; the reverent 
would be sure to talk about the debilitating atmosphere of the 
film safe. Film when it is kept for any length of time becomes 
brittle and unfit for the projector ; so that the artistic repertoire 
cinema has more difficulties to contend with than the mere 
securing of suitable pictures. Every promising film that is 
made to-day is doomed from the hour that it is released, and 
the classics of the past will soon be lost to us for ever. Paper 
would hardly keep any better, it would not be as pliant as new 
celluloid and it would tear, but is there any need for our 
scientists to brag about pivgress 
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The enthusiasts are, I think, conscious of these defects; 


there are other faults not so widely known. For example, it is 
unsatisfactory to dye celluloid. Tinting has been abandoned 
by most studios for coloured base, which is more even. In the 
old days the film was run through the dye after it had been 
washed (the water was sucked off by a vacuum in order that 
the die should not be diluted). Far more important are the 
processes of ** matting ’’ and “‘ duping ’’, resorted to because 
of flaws in the silver emulsion and celluloid system. 

The failure of modern emulsion is really a full-time 
independent question, but when it is remarked that the 
number of copies taken from a negative are strictly limited 
much has been said. With careful handling about one 
hundred and eighty copies can be taken from a negative; 
while theoretically the number should be without limit. Had 
we progressed we should be considerably nearer the ideal than 
we are to-day. After a certain number of copies have been 
taken from a negative the base becomes scratched, and 
** matting ’’ has been introduced for a remedy. ‘The base is 
rubbed matt so that any further printing is done, as it were, 
through ground glass. ‘‘ Matting ’’ is a widely practised 
abuse, but how many cinema goers have ever heard about it, 


or dreamt that the copy projected in their local cinema has — 


suffered in this respect? 

The ideal condition of affairs necessitates that not only shall 
a negative yield as many copies as are desired, but that other 
negatives can be made from it without loss of photographic 
quality. Positive celluloid film is often ‘*‘ duped ’’ to make a 
negative. ‘‘ Duping ’’, the making of a negative from a 
positive, implies the loss of half tones, yet films are regularly 
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‘* duped ’’ for the foreign market. Again is the public told? 
The answer is, I suppose, would the public care? 

To save *‘ duping ’’ important productions are taken with 
two cameras; one negative for home consumption, the other 
for abroad. Even here there is a hidden evil. In nearly every 
case one cameraman is greatly superior to the other, one being 
engaged specifically as first cameraman. Studio authorities, 
thinking to economise, often engage incompetents for the 
second camera, which has but to set up beside the first; 
however, simple as are the duties of second cameraman, 
frequently they are badly bungled. Needless to say, the 
indifferent negative is sent abroad, the producer being jealous 
of his reputation in his own country. Beware of the alien 
producer ! 

Further complications become tangled in technicalities. 
One parting word about emulsions. The two chief obstacles 
to perfect photographic. reproduction offered by modern 
emulsions are speed and time. The life of the emulsion once 
developed wanes as well as the deterioration of the celluloid 
base; undeveloped emulsion also loses its speed more or less 
rapidly. Supposing you want to shoot a group of gypsies 
sitting round a bonfire (no effect arc lights) out in the open air~ 
To make the bonfire sufficiently strong for the speed of the 
film combustible powders must be mingled with the flame. 
Essential for stock which has some durability but little speed. 
Powders can be dispensed with if the modern super pan is 
loaded in the camera, but stock which has speed keeps only 
a few days after it’ has been hypersensitized. For such is 
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WRITERS AND PICTURES 


How does one go about writing for the Hollywood movies ? 
The prudent person—particularly ‘the professional literary 
person—refrains from going about it at all. However, if he 
feels he must contribute to the screen, his first step is to write 
a book or a play, or at least a colorful magazine story. If it 
contains picture possibilities, or better still, if it becomes 
popular, some producer may buy the film rights to it, at any- 
where from five hundred dollars to a hundred thousand 
dollars, and may possibly go so far as to invite the author to 
come to Hollywood and try his. hand at writing directly for 


the screen, under a three months’ probational contract at five 
hundred a week. 


Aside from this exceptional situation, one does not. write 


for the movies. Hollywood is not in the market for scen- 
arios. Many of the studios will not even.consider unsolicited 
scripts, but promptly return them unread to yt deluded 
authors. 

And yet there was a time when scenario writing. was.a wide- 
spread-and promising avocation, with profit in it for many 
an ingenious plot builder. Indeed, it looked for a while as 
though it were destined to become an established profession, 
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open to anyone with imagination and ‘‘ picture sense ’ 
coupled with a bit of literary talent. Schools for the teaching 
of it sprang up throughout the country, and two or three of 
the leading Universities included scenario writing in their 
curricula. The studios welcomed contributions and en- 
couraged the efforts of promising writers. 

But these conditions have come definitely to an end. 
Scenario writing as such is now confined to a few recognized 
specialists, men and women living in Hollywood and directly 
in touch with the studios. The majority of them are on 
salary, while the few free lances enjoy an entrée to the studios 
and are kept informed of the current production needs. The 
outlander is virtually taboo. His chance of selling an original 
cinema story is-on a par with his chance of becoming Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The present situation is a natural development.- It is not 
the result of a sudden or arbitrary dictum on the part of the 
movie overlords. As photogramas developed in character, as 
well as in technic and cost of production, the ordinary outside 
writer lost step and fell by the wayside. In Hollywood par- 
lance, he could no longer deliver the goods. The more 
highly phen aT demands of the screen were beyond his 
resources. 

As for the capable writer, he too lost out in time, unless 
in the meanwhile he took up his abode in Hollywood and be- 
came associated with the studios. Otherwise, it was impos- 
sible for him to keep in touch with the developing technicali- 
ties and intricacies of picture making and its constantly 
fluctuating conditions and requirements. | 

In short, long-distance writing for the movies became vir- 
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tually impossible. And this, by way of illustration, is but 
one of the several causes that have led to the present situation. 

Another determining circumstance was the numerous and 
increasing cases of plagiarism on the part of unknown 
authors. This troublesome mischief alone did much to hasten 
the end of the volunteer cinema writer. Pictures cost too 
much money to risk the buying of a story, however excellent, 
from an unestablished or unrecognized author. In fact, an 
exceptionally good story from such a source mion arouses 
suspicion rather than interest or welcome. 

It is, therefore, no more than reasonable that producers 
should depend upon accredited writers for their picture mater- 
ial. Nor are they to be criticized for their reluctance to accept 
such material from the outside until it has passed through the 
larval form of novel or stage play. It is merely a further safe- 
guarding of their interests. A published book or a produced 
drama carries with it prima facie evidence of merit, as well 
as assurance of genuineness and legal proprietorship. 

There is also, of course, an incidental commercial value at- 
taching to a popular work of fiction. Many a film rides to 
financial success on the popularity of its literary parent. 
Ben Hur, Peter Pan, Little Lord Fontleroy, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin are but a few random titles out of a-score that might 
be cited in proof of this—titles which have drawn the crowds 
and the shekels, irrespective of the merits of their cinema 
translations. | 

But at the same time it is a mistake to agree with the cap- 
tious critics of Hollywood, that the producers in picturizing 
a successful present-day novel or play are prompted solely by 
the advertising value of its success. Whatever their indivi- 
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dual shortcomings, Hollywood producers are not the dull- 
heads their detractors would have us believe. A colossal in- 
Stitution such as the cinema does not rest on all-round 
stupidity. 

When paying thousands of dollars for a ‘‘ best seller ’’ and 
preparing to spend a fortune in putting it on the screen, no 
producer is so stupid as to believe that everybody is familiar 
with the book. He is quite well aware that there are millions 
of picture fans who have not read it and have not even heard 
of it. Compared with the horde of cinema attendants, the 
number of readers of a popular novel is a mere decimal. And 
no one better knows this than the business-wise producer. 

A best seller is of significance to him simply because it is a 
best seller—a proof that it contains something of special popu- 
lar appeal, and accordingly holds the promise of a successful 
picture. That more than the usual percentage of the read- 
ing public is acquainted with the book is merely an added 
factor in the picture’s favor; and it serves also as a selling 
point with the exhibitor. But it is certainly not the prime 
consideration. If it were, even a child would know better 
than to change the original title or treatment of the story, as 
Hollywood has a habit of doing. 

Give the devil his due. Ifthe maligned arodsscer labels his 
film with ‘a different title from that of the novel or play which 
he has translated into celluloid, it is not necessarily because 
he lacks good sense. On the contrary, it may well be that he 
thereby proves himself a canny genius within his own 
domain. He may hurt our literary and esthetic sensibilities 
by so doing, but what are our sensibilities on this. score com- 
pared with the response of the. multitude to whom he is cater- 
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ing. The Admirable Crichton may be sacred to you and me, 
but its screen alias of Male and Female has a far bigger pull 
with John Smith and his uncles and his aunts and his cousins 
the world over. 

The producer is not interested in literature as literature. 
His milieu is pictures, not words. Literary art is of value to 
him only in so far as it has something to offer that is adapt- 
able to his specialized medium. If he is ready to pay ten 
thousand dollars for a piece of literary work for the sake of a 
mere idea contained in it, and, based on that idea, turns out a 
film that bears little or no resemblance to the original, that is 
his privilege. We may gnash our teeth over it, but at the 
‘same time we must be careful not to misinterpret this re- 
action of ours as evidence that the producer is an ignoramus. 

The failure of the great majority of novelists and play- 
rights who have gone to Hollywood, to write directly for the 
screen, has proven a mutual disappointment. And author 
and producer are equally to blame—the author for failing to 
perceive the distinctive difference between literary and pictor- 
ial expression, and the producer for assuming that ability to 
produce an excellent novel or drama implies the abality also to 
write an ordinary scenario. 

And so it is that many of our contemporary literary lights, 
numbering among them Michael Arlen, Gilbert Parker, Basil 
King, Joseph- Hergersheimer, -Mary Rinehart, Gertrude 
Atherton, Fanny Hurst, Irving Cobb, Booth Tarkington, 
Rupert Hughes, have twinkled brilliantly for a time on the 
Hollywood studio lots, only to disappear more or less quickly 
and return gratefully to their native firmament. | 
Each to his own trade. The cobbler to his last. Novels 
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are written ; pictures are fabricated. Literary creation is solo 
work; cinema producing is collaborative, composite, multi- 
lexione. and vastly intricate. Many writers are called to 
Hollywood, but few are chosen. And the elect are content to 
become and remain, but individual cogs in the giant mach- 
inery of picture making. CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


SIX RUSSIAN FILMS 
Two Days (Zwei Tage). 
The Peasant Women of Riazanj (Das Dorf der Siinde). 


_ FIRST TWO OF A SERIES. 
Two Days. 


Worku film, directed by Stabavoj. Leading role, F. E. 
Samytschkowski as the caretaker. S. A. Minin as his 
son. 


Glimpses of large, imposing interiors of a country resi- 
dence. People hurry down from upstairs, with bags and all 
the paraphernalia of travel. They make precipitate last 
minute arrangements, and hasten out to the waiting car. Lug- 
gage is being strapped into the car, The master is giving 
instructions to the old caretaker. A dog and its pup stand 
by, waiting and wondering. There is much agitation and 
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anxiety. A heavy suitcase falls. The pup has been killed. 
But there is no time to waste. The old caretaker watches the 
car vanish, then picks up the dead animal, and takes it to a 
coppice in the grounds and buries it. He returns to the 
house. The departure has been abrupt and many personal 
effects remain about the rooms. He goes from room to room 
closing and putting away cigar boxes, trinkets, locking doors 
and windows, pulling blinds. The family plate he has also 
carried to the coppice and buried it too. The house assumes 
more and more an air of desertion and gloom. © 

Night falls early, and the old caretaker is in his room. His 
own effects too must be safeguarded. Letters. Gay letters 
from his son. He looks at the small photograph in gaudy 
frame of a young man, smiling and handsome. His manner 
is sad and bewildered. | He seems very alone in an atmo- 
sphere of heavy quiet and darkness and foreboding. 

A figure rushes in the road, and stops, beating and shaking 
the great iron gates of the garden. The caretaker goes to the 
window. He sees a youth frantic and desperate, apparently 
pursued, and in imminent danger. He goes down through 
the dark house with his candle. The youth beats wildly and 


 frenziedly. Presently he is admitted. It is the son of the. 


house, one of the fleeing family of that same morning. He is 
distraught and half dead with terror. The Reds are at his 
heels. The old man locks the gates again, and hurries him 
into the house, and upstairs to his room. The boy is ina 
terrible State and almost unconscious. In the coppice outside 
the mother dog is howling without —s Her mournful 
howls fill the night. - 
~ Almost immediately the Bolsheviks : are at the ‘iin, knock- 
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ing for admission. The boy’s fear continues with the same 


insane energy—a wonderful piece of acting. Again the old 
man descends. The boy is hidden up in his room. The 
Bolsheviks are impatient, but the old man goes toward them 
with his lantern outwardly composed. Go on, he says to 
them, what’s the meaning of this. Get along with you. He 
is ordered to open, and stands face to face with his son. He 
angrily rebukes the good-natured greeting. His son listens 
smilingly to his angry words. Indoors, the tired and hungry 
men are making themselves comfortable. The old man goes 
up to his room, outraged and powerless; his life foundations 
dashed from under him in a moment. The men downstairs 
seem quiet enough, tired out and sleeping. The boy, ex- 


hausted now after his frenzied energy, is put to bed in the old 


man’s bed, and the old man takes pillow and rug and settles 
himself on the floor. 

- The howling dog has burrowed in the ilies dug soil and 
exhumed the corpse of the pup. It now howls, crouched over 
the dead body. The gate sentry, nerves exhausted by the 
monotonous cries stamps to the coppice to destroy the dog. He 
finds the plate there, half uncovered in the burrowing ; brings 


_ companions, and it is borne away to the house. 


At dawn the old man descends softly among the sleeping 
men, and sees his son asleep on a table. He takes food for 
the boy upstairs, and is detected.. Suspicions are roused, and 
his son and two men mount. They are heard. The boy, his 
former wild energy returning, is thrust into a long sloping 
loft. His figure vanishes, falling behind heavy beams and. 
heavy shadow like a startled lizard. The old man is found 


calmly eating at his table. The search reveals nothing, and 
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again the son tries to establish a friendly relationship which 
again his father rejects. There is something fine in the old 
man’s adherence to his beliefs, in his loyalty to his departed 
masters. He loves his son, and both know it, and the son 
respects his father, even though he is opposing him in beliefs 
that are dear to him. 

At morning the Bolsheviks depart, and their place is taken 
by pursuing military. For these people the old man brings 
out linen and table-ware. The son of his masters emerges. 
Fear having left him he re-establishes himself with cocksure, 
precocious manner. The old man’s son has been followed by 
him to the cottage where he lives with his wife. It is now 
easy for him to appear a hero. He has already torn up the 
son’s letters, and the pitiful fragments have been spread by 
the old man on the bed, assembled but unjoined. Now the 
security of equals induces him to go further. He calls up the 
old man. This is his triumph, his statement of being. He 
strikes him forcefully on the head, calling him traitor. The 
dazed and astounded old man hears him calling for men to go 
with him and rout out the Bolshevik son. In course of time 
he appears bound, and hustled. Again father and son stand 
face to face. The old man blindly implores mercy from the 
boy whose triumph makes mercy an impossibility. At night- 
fall ‘on the second day, the broken figure of the old man is 
_ grovelling in the coppice. He has taken the place of the dog, 
which has vanished. Two naked feet swing above his head. 
Beside him is the body of the pup. 

Presently intolerable grief is replaced by a sudden wild 
triumph. Again men are asleep indoors, and with them the 
boy smiling in sleep as he had smiled gratitude the night 
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before. Content in his belief in. right. The old man 
watches him. 

Soon small flames lick the backs of old dry posing of cur- 
tains. Smoke wakes the men. Doors and windows are 
barred. The second day and the second night pass in the 
blazing of a vast funeral pyre. The old man hurrying away 
has the majestic pride and gorgeousness of an avenging angel. 
Dawn of the third day is wet and grey over a winding road, 
and over flat, wet fields. Face downward in the road is the 
solitary dead figure of the old man. 

This is the story of Two Days, tragic beyond endurance, 
yet by pity and truth not destructive, but rather an inspiration.. 
Its intolerable strength is in its consistency, and the cumula- 
tive building of inevitable incident, leading through tragedy 
to super tragedy. The dawn, and day and night of each day, 
cheerless, threatening, irrevocable is made to be felt as actual 
weight of reality. The small personal conflicts, understand- 
ings, motives emerge starkly against the dark background. 
Everything goes to its limit. With a fractionary difference 
the suitcase falling on the pup might have been almost slap- 
stick. Here it was so inevitable that actual shock of horror 
came with it. The situation of Revolution and its devastation, 
of the needs and justification of both sides and the influence 
of Revolution falling suddenly upon a large country mansion 
gave an absorbing situation. For the situation was built on 
reality, and not in any dramatic convention, where revolu- 
tionaries, whether Russian, French or Balkan, are shown as 


_ sweeping down on everything and leaving only fire and havoc 


in their wake. How the personal element functioned through 
the working out of impersorial aims was marvellously shown, 
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how human met human, not how man met fiend. The parts 
were flawlessly played. F. E. Samytschkowski as the old 
man is beyond praise. The son of the house, and his own son 
were equally, in their places, magnificent. The casting could 
not, in fact, have been better. It was hard to realise how it 
can have been so good. Technique was stimulating, simple 
and experienced. Two Days once seen can never be forgotten. 


The Peasant Women of Riazanj (Das Dorf der Siinder). 


SOVKINO film. Directed by Olga Preobrashenskaja. 
Wassily, the father, E. Fastrebitzki; Ivan, his son, C. 
Babynin; Wassilissa, his daughter, E. Zessarskaja; 


_ Anna, Ivan’s wife, R. Pushnaja; Wassily’s mistress, O. 
Narbekowa. 


The tremendous sociological importance of this film is in its 
insistence on the need to recognise the problems arising out 
of primitive conditions in the villages. Towns carry their 
own special problems, and the problems of towns are far more 
well known and recognised, and to a certain extent dealt with. 
But progress, this film insists, cannot be confined to towns 
to the exclusion of village life. 

It is Spring in Riazanj. Women are washing in the lake, 
and great stretches of bleaching cloth lie on the grassy 
slopes. It is a gay and animated scene, and the picturesque 
peasant~costumes, heavy and massive and embroidered, 
women with skirts fastened back and large bandaged feet, 
add brightness to a scene already bright. Over the river a 
cart drives, laden’ with grain in sacks. The ford is tricky 
and the cart goes in deep, to the mirth of the women and a 
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volley of advice. Wassily and his son wade ashore, the 
cart unharmed. Anna, a young girl, light-hearted with 
Spring, comes from her cottage. She meets Ivan and the 
father, both of whom drive on their way, their thoughts oc- 
cupied with Anna’s young beauty. 

In an orchard Wassilissa, Wassily’s daughter meets her 
lover, the young smith. They are hidden in dense blossom, 
but not so hidden that Wassily driving past does not per- 
ceive them. Thus, over the morose meal, the family, father, 
mother, mistress, child, and son await Wassilissa. Ivan’s 
thoughts are dreamily with Anna, his soup spoon dipping in 
the community dish rests there, and a happy smile reveals 
his dreamy abstraction. Wassily, profoundly irritated, hits 
him sharply on the head with the back of his own spoon, and 
the surprised youth is even more surprised by a spoonful of 
hot soup dashed in his face. ‘* Wake up, blockhead, it’s 
time you were getting married.”’ 

Wassilissa hurries in full of high spirits. The stony 
silence of her family shows her that they know.. Her father’s 
insults.and threats fall upon her and she leaves the table. 

Anna and Ivan marry. The villagers are already whisper- 
ing that the old man has manceuvred this in order that he can 
have Anna for himself. The wedding feast is full of gaiety 
and dancing, and the room grow hotter and hotter. The 
young bride and groom sits mopping exhausted faces. 
Wassily goes and seats himself beside them, his light caress 
of the bride’s hand has a triumph that does not escape the 
swift eye of his mistress. | 

Wassilissa and the smith go out to the quiet shelter of the 
barn. Wassilv finds them there and bursts into fury. You 
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shall never have my consent to your marriage, he says. His 
daughter returns his fierce stare. She and the smith go out. 
Wassily, unsure of himself before her sudden strength, 
watches them. At the door she says to her lover, ‘‘ If I come 
and live with you without marriage will you promise to 
honour me?” They go off together, leaving Wassily rag- 
ing, but defeated. 

Their life is not so simple, however. Their door is con- 
stantly smeared with pitch by angry villagers. The young 
smith grows despondent, but Wassilissa, helping him at his 
work, laughs her defiance. Seeing the smeared door, she 
spits with angry contempt. 

At home Wassily has made many advances to the reluct- 
ant Anna, who succeeds in evading him. His wife and 
mistress watch with scandalised eyes, in a conspiracy of rage 
and avidity, and the atmosphere grows tense. and hostile. 
Their attitude is one almost of eagerness that the thing they 
have made up their minds is going to happen should do so, 
thus flooding them with triumph and a virtuous reason for 
venom. Madame Preobrashenskaja has certainly succeeded 
in this film in presenting unquestionably the finest studies in 
feminine psychology that have ever been made, from the 
sweet, simple Anna, and the strong, loyal Wassilissa to the 
carniverous, yet inevitable mistress who left to herself is a 
harmless great animal, yet whose tenacious brutality and 
cowardicé are the great weapons of her virtue. Indeed, no 
more scathing, though quite impartial, indictment of so- 
called virtue has yet been made. Madame Preobrashenskaja’s 
genius is in that her types are never exaggerated, and each 
has its inevitable raison d’étre. She does not hate people for 
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being what they are, but the system which makes them so. 
The mistress, for instance, though shown up in her true 
baseness, is no more base and no more shown up than thou- 
sands of her type are every day to the observant eye. Not 
one of her actions, expressions or gestures is strained or over 
coloured. She has even pathos and a likeability. Chanc- 
ing to meet her you would find her a cheery, droll and com- 
fortable soul. It is Preobrashenskaja’s devilish cunning 
that has lifted the edge and allowed us to peep beneath at 
the cauldron-like raging of jealousy and fear. 

The War sweeps away the young men. Wassilissa is left 
standing alone in the half-reaped fields, and sees that now 
she will be quite alone and without friends. The corn, silver 
and swiftly undulating in fresh winds, has a beauty and peace 
where there is suddenly no longer beauty and peace. The 
corn is luminous and ecstatic, but majestic clouds make the 
sky darker than the earth. The life of the village goes on, 
and women take on the men’s work. 

One day Wassily goes to market. He has promised to 
bring back presents to the family. Night comes with tor- 
rential rain, and in the small room the women are weaving. 
The wife and mistress and women friends have a conspira- 
torial, uneasy manner. They weave steadily, the looms and 
treadles creak, and cover their whispering. Anna, sad, 
dreaming of Ivan, is yet aware of their hostility. | Wassily 
arrives home drenched, and is much fussed over. But Anna 
slips away. | 

He has a shawl for his mistress. She puts it on, flirting, 
unwieldly and enticing, in front of him. But this second 
shawl . . . she realises is not for her. Her pleasure is short- 
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lived. Wassily takes no notice of her angry protest, but 
goes out bearing the shawl. This, indeed, is her defeat. 
She sits down. This is not a moment for the hard remorse- 
less fighting she has been engaged in. She simply sits 
down. And gradually her face puckers i into a grotesque, 
miserable dog-like howl. 

Presently, however, she is creeping around the house. 
Where is Ivan and where is Anna? She opens the door to 


the yard, listening and muttering silently. A curtain of 


steady rain drips off the thatch in front of her. She tries 
another door. Darkness and quiet, and the sound of rain. 
It only remains to confirm the truth. Anna’s door... 

She draws back hurriedly in shadow. Wassily comes 
out, turns, closing the door and sees her. ‘They stare at each 
other. The house becomes taut with the destruction 
wrought. He goes without speaking. | 

Revolution has ended the War. It is new Russia, and 
time has elapsed. Wassilissa has joyously greeted the re- 
turn of the smith. Women come to her. ‘‘ We need help 
with the child’s home,”’ they tell her. She prepares to go with 
them. The smith protests. What will I do if vou waste all your 
time up at that place? His manner is new, war-acquired. In 
just this simple scene Preobrashenskaja has given a_ vivid 
cameo of the hardening effect of war. In some subtle way 
his charm “has gone. When he tries to forcibly detain her, 
she says quite simply, ‘‘ That sort of thing is finished with. 
This is the New Russia,’’ and walks out. The ‘‘ home ”’ is 
the dilapidated mansion of the late landowner. Hundreds 
of women and children are clearing and cleaning it up. 

A letter has come. The mistress’ child comes running, 
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crying a letter has come. They run indoors, wife, mistress, 
Anna, the child. Wassily has the letter. News of Ivan. 
Terror becomes joy, he is returning. They bow down and 
cross themselves. They turn on Anna: ‘ Now, you with 
your brat, what will he say now he will find out? We are 
‘ covered in shame.’’ They moan. The mother screams, ‘‘ alas 
| that my son should return to this.’’ Anna is driven forth, 
broken by their violence. She takes the child with her. 
Wassilissa sees her from the steps of the Home, crying and 
wretched. They sit together on the steps. Do not worry, 
Wassilissa comforts her, directly the home is finished there 
will be a place for your child. : 

The Spring Festival. Swings, roundabouts, dancing, 
merrymaking. Anna, the mistress, the wife, are all getting 
ready in their festival clothes. They sweep out, each tossing 
her head at the suffering girl. Anna plaiting her hair, goes 
i to the window and sees Ivan returning. Panic overtakes 
7 Hf | her, she runs away and hides herself in her room, — The 

ith family come running to Ivan. Where is Anna? The 
frozen silence is broken by the mother. She has brought 
shame upon the house, Their hatred is triumphant, and 
tears of self pity stream down their cheeks. Poor Ivan, poor, . 
poor Ivan. The shocked youth finds Anna in her room, 
half-dressed, terrified and joyous and tragic. There indeed 
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oF is the child. -Here, too, his posturing is new. In his rejec- 
: : | tion of Anna he gives himself to his family, becomes one 
1 | with their baseness.. War-acquired. War has not enobled, 
if it has debased the men. 
if The festival is at its height. Maidens. throw wreaths into 


if the water—omens for their future.. Unseen by. the merry- 
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From Zvenigora, another new Russian film which has had great 
success in Russia. Directed by Dobschenko for Wufku. The dramatic 
appearance of the spectre in one of the Old Man’s fantasies. 
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bi The Old Man himself, played remarkably by Nikolas Nademsky, a 
aie young actor of twenty-four. Comments on Zvenigora are elsewhere 1n 
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From Zvenigora, one of the new Wufku films. The Old Man discover- 
ed seeking the treasure of which he has dreamt. 


Nikolas Nademsky in his remarkable make-up. 
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Nikolas Nademsky as himself. 
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Germany and to be exploited by 
Tscherwjakov, for Sovkino. 


vs the lead 


From The Son. A bereaved mother sees her child’s coffin nailed down. 


From The Son, newly arrived in 
Derussa. Anna Sten (right) pla 
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Anna Sten in The Son. Particulars are elsewhere. Gennadij Mitschurin as the husband in The Son. 
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makers, Anna comes wild-eyed along the bank. A hounded, 
pitiful figure. Soon. her. ’kerchief is floating with the 
wreaths, and everybody is running and falling along the 
steep bank, Wassily, Ivan, the women. 

Her drowned corpse is brought home. The family sit 
around stupid and _ stupified. Into their midst comes 
Wassilissa with supreme and noble scorn of them in her 
bearing: gathers up the child. ‘ Ivan," she snaps at her 
brother, ‘‘your father is the guilty one.’’ She goes out, carry- 
ing the child. Leave these people to their crimes and their 
sins, the child shall not be their victim. And so, the New 
Woman, free, brave and strong, and the child in her care, 
and scientific social conditions are shown to be what matters 
most, and it is upon this note of hope and construction that 
the tragic story ends. In the new world there will be no 
victimised Annas, no room for cheap scoundrels or men 
dulled with outworn prejudice in social and marital matters. 
Equal chances, vocational training, sex knowledge and 
understanding, efficient education, hygiene, and common- 
sense, not only in towns but in every tiny hamlet. Men, 
honest and decent and straight, and women freed from harm- 
ful superstition of weakness and dependability. Comrade- 
ship; not ownership. These are the basic principles of Olga 
Preobrashenskaja’s great and first film. A work of genius, 
of unquestionable beauty, reverent, serious and vital. Her 


appreciation of picture values alone would entitle her to pro 


found admiration. Her cutting is a miracle, her characterisa- 
tion can be. wondered at, Every serious man, and 
certainly: every woman will owe a. real debt of gratitude to 
this great director for her contribution to the social problems 
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of to-day in relation to women, and picture lovers will wel- 
come this film for its swift, dramatic action, its fine sureness 
and poetic beauty. 


Next Month: 
Pits (Die Fallgruben des Levens), 
a new film by A. Room. 


Mechanics of the Brain, ae. 
By. W. PupowkIn & Pror. PAaviov. 


MAKING LITTLE FILMS 


As Close Up has pointed out in several recent issues, a great 
deal of nonsense is talked about the practical side of amateur 
film making. For instance, one does NOT need to be a 
millionaire to make experimental pictures, and one does NOT 
need to spend anything from £300 up on a camera. 

A camera, by the way, is one of the first things which an 
amateur group will have to get hold of, and it can be bought 
quite cheaply if only one is prepared to make a tour of the 
secondhand dealers’ shops, where quite serviceable instru- 
ments can be picked up for £10, £8 or occasionally as cheaply 
as £5. It is advisable to insist on having any secondhand 
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stuff on a week’s approval before deciding to purchase—this 
is quite a usual stipulation and one which no reputable second- 
hand dealer will gib at. A secondhand camera of the kind I 
have in mind will NOT, of course, be fitted with any and every 
sort of studio dissolving device—it will probably not even 
boast a footage indicator. However, one must learn to walk 
before one tries to run, and a simplé tamera, without a 
thousand and one etceteras, is more likely to give good results 
in the hands of a beginner, than a first-class studio instrument. 
And apparatus of this sort CAN and WILL give good 
results. A single sprocket topical camera with leaky boxes 
and a slow lens (say f 5.6) and no footage indicator or one 
turn one picture spindle, represents, I suppose, the very worst 
that any one is likely to pick up “‘ on the cheap ’’. Yet an 
instrument of this kind is quite capable of photographing a 
film which will set a standard—PROVIDED IT IS 
HANDLED WITH SKILL AND COMMON SENSE. 
The lack of a footage indicator is neither here nor there, as 
you can always get a fairly good idea of the footage exposed 
on any scene by counting the turns and dividing the result by 
two. Leaky boxes can be wrapped up in the black paper 
which is used for packing negative and the camera can be 
loaded in the dark room. A dark room, incidentally, can be 
improvised almost anywhere by covering the windows and 
the cracks round the door of a room with overcoats and fitting 
a red globe over the electric light. Suitable red globes can be 
obtained from any photographic shep for:a few shillings. At 
a pinch the camera can be loaded in a changing bag (half-plate 
size, obtainable at most’ photographic shops),’ though this 
method of loading needs a bit of practice. 
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An f 5.6, slow though it is as cine lenses go, is really not so 
much of a handicap as one would think. The point is that 

when working with cheap apparatus one must cut one’s coat 
according to the cloth at one’s disposal, and not expect a slow 
lens to be of much use after 6 0’clock ona sunny July evening 
in England, unless fast film is being used. It is possible, to 
a small extent, to compensate for a slow lens by cranking the 
camera slower than the usual twice a second, and so give a 
lomger exposure. The artistes must in this case act slowly to 
synchronise with the slow rate of turning, which is a sight 
more difficult to do than it sounds. 

The camera will need a tripod, which will cost anything 
from 50s. to £50. Here again a tour of the secondhand 
dealers is suggested, where a suitable stand should not cost 
more than £5 complete with tilting and swivelling head. 

This one sprocket camera of ours is quite capable of doing 
all the usual studio stunts, such as double exposure cartoon 
work and:so on, BUT ONLY AT THE PRICE OF CON- 
SIDERABLE TIME AND TROUBLE. What one has 
saved in money by getting the instrument for next to nothing, 
one has to make up in time and ingenuity. ae 

Double exposures and possibly mixes can be managed by 
marking the film before you start and, after the scene, winding 
the film back to the mark in the dark room. This process is 
described in full detail in nearly every elementary textbook on 
the subject, so 1 don’t propose to repeat it all here. 

Fades: can be faked by shutting or opening the lens 
diaphragm while you-are still cranking, but this will not give 
a: complete fade and is obviously objectionable when one is 


already using a small stop. A circle-out can be used asa 
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substitute for a fade, though admittedly rather a miserable 
one. It is worked by using a thing called a ‘“‘ Cat Eye’’, 
which is really a glorified lens diaphragm, used about two 
inches in front of the lens. T hey can be picked up at varying 
prices secondhand; I should think about £2 10s. would: cover 
this item. 

A mask box is not a very difficult or expensive sai to 
make and is awfully useful. All you need is an old camera 
bellows and a few odds and ends. A strip of wood is run out 
along the top of the camera so that it sticks out a few inches 
beyond the lens. The camera bellows are arranged so that 
the small end fits over the lens barrel while the large end is 
supported by the piece of wood. The masks themselves are 
cut out of cardboard with a razor and blackened with Indian 
ink; they can be fixed onto the ‘‘ mask box ”’ with drawing 
pins. I am afraid that this all sounds rather fearsome on 
paper, but it is really easy to make, especially if you do the job 
with your camera in front of you so that you can see just how 
everything is fitting. “The masks should be at least two inches 
in front of the usual lens fitted (2”), and it will be necessary to 
open the camera and peer: through the gate to get them 
properly in position. 7 

The next question is FILM, which is always the most 
expensive item in an amateur production. Negative stock 
costs 24d. per foot, developing $d. and printing 14d. to 3d. 
This works out to 44d. per foot for the finished film, or slightly 
over £17 for 1,000 feet, or £8 10s. for 500 feet. The 500 foot 
film, by the way, should not be despised. From many points 
of view it has much 'to recommend it to the beginner.» 

In taboratory work, as in camera work, it is possible to effect 
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considerable economies by ‘‘ doing for yourself ’’ and taking 


‘a little trouble. Though the cost of negative cannot be 


reduced, it is possible to save quite a little money by doing 
one’s own developing. and possibly printing also. 

Another of the numerous unexploded fallacies of. the 
amateur film world is that no one working on a small scale can 
do his own laboratory work profitably. I used to think this 
myself, especially.after some rather futile efforts at developing 
film in two buckets, working it from one to the other to ensure 


_ even development (and scratches!). However, that is by the 


way, the point is that there is at least one, and I think several, 
small developing outfits on the market which work on the 
apron principle like the ordinary Kodak daylight tanks for roll 
film. These outfits (the one I use is the BOL) handle about 
75 feet of film in just over half a gallon of solution. 

If. one uses one’s developer sufficiently dilute it is possible 
to develop and fix one’s film, in batches of 75 feet, at a cost of 
0.078 pence per foot as opposed to the trade rate of ad. per 
foot—a saving quite worth making. 

I use a proprietary developer (Johson’s  Azol) diluted, 
1 ounce Azol to 80 ounces of water, which will develop one 
batch of film, after which it is worked out and must be thrown 
away. I use 12 ounces of Acid Hypo to 80 ounces of water for 
fixing, and this will fix three batches of film (each 765 feet). 
All the development I do is done ‘‘ Time and temperature ’’, 
and I find that a normally exposed film, taken on Agfa’s 
ordinary negative, is developed in 60 minutes with the 
developer at 55°F. | 

Developing on the time and temperature system really calls 
for no skill or judgment on the part.of the operator. Once the 
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correct time for a given brand of film, developed at a given 
temperature, is ascertained, all you have to do is to put the 
film in the solution and pull it out when time is up. 

Printing is quite a different proposition. Positive stock 
costs ld. per foot, and developing, etc., about the same as for 
negative, so that the saving is again 0.422 pence per foot if 
you do the job yourself. Some cameras, notably the Bol 
Cinegraph, are so made that they can be converted into 
printers, though I doubt very much whether the strain im- 
posed on the mechanism by using them in this way does the 
camera any good. Continuous printers cost about £14 new, 
though occasionally they can be obtained from our old friend 
the secondhand dealer. 

To print one’s own positives calls for a good deal more skill 
than developing a negative. Apart from this, it is necessary 
to watch the image come up in the development, which is 
difficult to do in an apron tank, while unless you do use an 
apron developing outfit you cannot use your chemicals really 
economically. On the whole, my own experience is that 
printing is rather beyond the scope of the average amateur. 

Another way of saving money, especially if only one copy 
of the film will be wanted, is to get your positive by a reversal 
process like those used by the majority of the sub-standard 
people. You take on positive stock if the light is good 
enough, which is, in itself, a considerable saving,’ since posi- 
tive costs ld. against the 2}d: for negative. A very full 
exposure is necessary, say f 5.6, or at least f 8 ona apany day 

The film is developed in the ordinary way, only .develop- 
ment must be very full—until the film is nearly black on both 
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sides. After development the film is reversed by a solution 
of potassium permanganate or potassium bichromate and 
sulphuric acid diluted with water. After this a few moments 
in a weak hypo bath clears the highlights and the film is ready 
for redevelopment and a final washing. After drying, we 
have a print ready for projection at an all in cost of about 14d. 
per foot or slightly more than the cost of working with a 
Cine Kodak. 

As I am at present still experimenting with reversal for 
standard size film, I hesitate to give detailed formulz which, 
at best, would only be indications, but any réader of Close Up 
can have full details of the solutions I am using for the asking. 
I think a glycin developer is probably best, but I hesitate to 
recommend it at this stage. 

Another way of producing cheaply is to use paper negative. 
Its principal advantages are its low price (less than 1d. per 
foot) and the fact that, compared with reversal, it gives more 
latitude in exposure. On the other hand it is, in my experi- 
ence, liable to jamb and tear in the camera since it is not as 
tough as celluloid, and the printing process, which is carried — 
out by the makers, is on the dear side—about 2d. per foot. It 
is not as cheap as reversal, but in inexperienced hands will 
probably give better results. 

The difficulties of taking interior scenes is another aspect of 
amateur picture making which has been the cause of numerous 
wild and silly statements. Outdoor sets are not particularly 
difficult to make, though they are at the mercy of the rain and 
wind and, in the writer’s opinion, are unsatisfactory from 
other points of view. They have, however, been used with 
great success by Leon Isaacs, of the Amateur Cinemato- 
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graphers’ Association, and Mr. Ronald Gow, of the 
Altrincham County High School. | | 

Real interiors can be taken, under favourable conditions, 
without the use either of artificial light, which is expensive, 
or super speed lenses, which are both expensive and difficult 
to use. In the Manchester Film Society’s present film the 
interiors are real ones and were taken on Agfa Extra Rapid 
stock, using a Viogtlander f 4.5 lens. The room had white 
walls, a door facing south and a window facing west. The 
door (which was on the ground.and opened onto the garden) 
was open and a reflector was placed outside (the reflector was a 
piece of beaver board 4 ft. by 4 ft. painted with aluminium 
paint). No other lighting was used for most of the scenes, 
which were very slightly underexposed. 

The night scenes in the same film were taken with a Meteor 
Arc light, which is rather a remarkable piece of apparatus. 
It consists of two parallel arcs in series, a resistance and a 
parabolic reflector. It only uses 5 amps and will work off the 
domestic circuits. The parallel arcs need no attention in the 
way of feeding, and each pair of carbons will burn for about 
half an hour without attention.’ | 

The Meteor people (English agents, O. Sichel) have several 
other lights, somg with three arcs and some with two. The 
Jupiter Model 8 is a similar sort of light, but it is more 
powerful and needs more current. The Bell and Howell Co. 
handle the Halldorsen Cinema arc for amateurs, but its cur- 
rent consumption is rather high—20 amps, I think. The 
Amalgamated Photographic Manufacturers, of Soho Square, 
make a series of photographic arcs, some of which are suitable 
for amateur cinematography. | 
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I don’t suggest for a second that any of these lights will 
light a whole set, but they are useful for night scenes and 
shadow effects which could not otherwise be obtained, and also 
as auxiliaries to daylight on bad days. Most of them will 
work off the domestic circuits, though it is perhaps advisable 
to see the supply company before wiring one up—especially 
as one may be able to get power rates by sodoing. The prices 
vary from £210s. up. The cheaper models are not fitted with 
stands, but these are easily manufactured out of ald music 
stands or anything: else handy. 

Magnesium flares are useful on occasion. They give a 
flickery light, but this does not matter for such things as 
candlelight or fireside effects, which are flickery anyway. 
Magnesium flares produce volumes of smoke and are therefore 
not suitable for scenes of a prolonged kind, and the actual 
flare ‘must be shielded away from the lens to avoid halation. 
Magnesium ribbon and holders can be obtained from. photo- 
graphic shops, as it is used by still photographers for making 
gaslight prints. 

I am afraid that in these random notes I have not been able 
to do more than merely indicate the unlimited possibilities of 
makeshift apparatus—after all, it is the CAMERAMAN and 
the DIRECTOR, and NOT the camera and the studio, who 
make the picture. 


Peter LE FOSTER. 
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DOPE 


How many people of the thousands who compose audiences 
derive direct enjoyment from the spectacles they watch? It 
has seemed to me returning from Germany that many Eng- 
lish take theatres, games, papers, cinemas even as dope; that 
their attitude is that of the drug-taker achieving a state of 
intoxication that has nothing to do with what they watch, be 
it cricket, play or movie, but is built up by association of long 
ago events. They hypotize themselves into an expectation 
that a given star or theatre or idea will produce a given re- 
sult. They surrender to this, all logical faculties in abey- 
ance, and achieve, complete gratification whatever the 
material set in front of them provided it is presented in an 
expected and familiar manner: To particularize, a thought- 
ful book happens to be written about a’social problem widely 
discussed across the Continent. It is attacked by a cheap 
Press in a vulgar and stupid manner. Nobody protests. Yet 
the people who buy these papers go to theatres where the 
‘same subject and questions of sex in: general are dealt with 
in songs and dialogues in the most suggestive and nauseating 
manner. The public have surrended logical processes, to 
them the performance is not pleasure, but dope; they do not 
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reason; on every side is heard, ‘‘ Oh, how charming i 
‘' how pretty ’’, ‘‘ damned good ’”’ of a song say that in its 
actual meaning implies a view of life almost too raw for 
prostitutes. It is exactly the same with games. You will 
hear times without number that football and cricket develop 
community feelings and promote unselfishness, in spite of 
every proof to the contrary. (If they promote such com- 
munity feeling why is it that the most unfair propaganda 
against Russian films comes from the people in England who 
play these games most, and, therefore, are supposed to ac- 
quire a spirit of fairness, the Public Schools?) What has 
actually happened is that like the monkey in Prof. Pavlov’s 
experiment who reached always for food at the sight of a blue 
plate, they are not reacting directly to amusement or to art, 
but are reacting instead to a sequence of familiar ideas, that 
are not unfortunately true to the ideas or progress of to-day. 
And beyond this, as they are not deriving direct stimulus 
from their pleasure, like a drug taker or a drunkard they have 
continually to increase the dose, the one particular. dose, 
cricket or theatre, or set of ideas that first gave them gratifica- 
tion, till a period of staleness sets in when they are incapable 
of reacting to anything and when they also get nothing from 
their watching to add to their working life. For art or out- 
side interest is as necessary to the worker as sleep or food. 
Without it, without utter relaxation from work he is not 
going indefinitely to be capable of interest in his job, he is 
going to become stale, a mechanical figure without the 
stability that a ‘robot would have. | 


How different the audiences are in Germany. I went to 


two different cinemas in Berlin, in one a famous Hollywood 
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picture was shown, in the other a new German super film 
with a very popular star. The audience waited quietly in 
each case till the film finished. Then burst an inspiring riot 
of shrill derisive whistles. They knew that both the films 
were bad and were alive enough, critical enough to retaliate 
with their opinions. 

They had gone to a cinema not to forget but to live. Not 
to live in a past age but to get new ideas, fresh stimulus for 
their own work of to-morrow. Of course a great many bad 
films are shown in Germany, but the point is the audiences 
are.critical, there are a number of people who, even if they 
like bad films, know why they like them and why they want 
them. And there is none of that self-conscious amateurish 
attitude. ‘‘ I don’t know — I am doing, but applaud me 
because I-m doing my best.’ 

To watch may be a vital way to life. But to watch hypnoti- 
cally something which has become a habit and which ts not 
recorded as it happens by the brain, differs little from the 
drug taker’s point of view, and is destructive because it is 
used as a cover to prevent real consideration of problems, 


artistic, or sociological, and the creation of intelligent English 
films. | 
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COMMENT AND REVIEW 


SIX STOKERS WHO OWN THE BLOOMIN’ EARTH, 
at the Gate Theatre, London. 


Like the poor, the critics are always with us. Years ago 


_ producers, actors and managers woke up, on the morning after 


a first night, and wondered what the star critics would say (at 
least, I hope they did); but to-day they merely wonder if the 
star critics can say it all over again. Our dramatic critics 
especially are as true to their material as the established 
favourites of our music-halls. Quite naturally,.then, the 
erudite columns of The Observer described the cinemato- 
graphic commentary to Six Stokers. Who Own the Bloomin’ 
Earth as ** hiccups of a tipsy cinematograph ’’. 

Splendid hiccups! The little experimental Gate Theatre, 
in Villiers Street, dared to combine stage and screen for the 
first time in London.  Piscator had done it .in Germany, 
Russia had done it, but this is London. Mr. Peter Godfrey 
and Mr. Dennis Freeman simply picked up a Kadascope, 
hardly more than a toy, and shot their film while others were 
talking. They took it in the Gate Theatre itself, using the 
theatre lights, and their friends played the parts. 

*“'We attempted,’’ Mr. Freeman told me, ‘‘ a definite 
rhythm. It is not supposed to be completely wild. The man 
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playing the banjo is the spirit of jazz; if we had possessed a 
real camera we would have superimposed the banjo player 
over the other scenes. A little obvious perhaps, but .. .’’ 

What does it matter if most of the scenes are underlit ? 
What does it matter if distortion effects are obtained by the 
simple expedient of turning the camera upside down? What 
does matter is that the experiment has succeeded. 

Think of the play without the film, and you will realise how 
important the filmis. A rather tedious allegory, it is rendered 
vastly amusing the ingenuities of production. There are jazz 
angels who appear on rafters above the heads of the audience, 
lantern slides, constructivist scenery, and above all the film. 
Naturally, the confession that the play is meant to be a joke 
gives the producers considerable licence, and in the circum- 
stances the somewhat jejune atmosphere is admirably in 
keeping with the spirit of the production. For example, 
there is a model of a:skyscraper which catches fire. You can 
see the dreadful moment when the anxious technicians had.to 
blow on the flames to rekindle them. Also, there is an 
endearing bit of mock ‘* abstract ’’. 


Necessity again has dictated a very effective method of freak 


projection. The problem of ‘“‘ throw’’ is overcome. by 
placing the screen at an angle to the projection machine hidden 
in the wings, and at the same time quite a novel frame is 
achieved. ? 

‘* Is this,’’ I asked Mr. Freeman, ‘‘ just a delightful joke or 
a promise ?”’ 

He explained to me that Elmer L. Greensfelder, who wrote 
Six Stokers' Who Own the Bloomin’ Earth, conceived a 
realistic setting ; real cliffs, sea, and sky. Now Toller in a 
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new drama, with which the Gate Theatre hope to open their 
new season, has actually written in the part that the cinemato- 


graph has to play, and the producers will attempt seriously to 


translate Toller’s wishes. It will be time to criticise then, at 
present it would be as foolish as ungracious. 

Asa last word—because the producer used a Kodascope the 
film could not have cost them very much, which is always 
heartening’ news for amateurs.. Unfortunately, the enlarge- 
ments from the film do not make printable reproductions, but 
next time it is intended to be very professional and. take 


separate still-pictures. 
OsSWELL BLAKESTON. 


HOLLYWOOD. NOTES 


The phonofilm as a. subject of interest. and discussion 
overshadows for the present every other topic in Hollywood. 
While all of the studios are hurrying forward preparations for 
the use of this new invention, its effect upon the industry is 
exciting widespread speculation. 

Certain legal questions are also becoming involved, in it. 

Already the owners of stage plays and musical comedies who 
sold their picture rights sometime ago are protesting against 
the reproduction of the dialog and the music on the’ screen; 
contending that this was. not contemplated,in the sale of 
‘ picture rights’’. And another legal point that threatens 
trouble is the question whether a screen actor’s: contract 
permits the producer to employ:the actor in a spe ennsaness film 
without additional compensation. 
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Also, it is not unlikely that difficulties will arise over patent 
rights in the use of the many varieties of synchronized sound 
device now on the market—Vitaphone, Movietone, Cine- 
phone, Photophone, Cortellaphone, Hanaphone, Firnaphone, 
etc. 

As yet no generic term has been adopted to describe audible 
films. Colloquially they are spoken of as ‘‘ Talkies ’’, but 
this term is too limited in its connotation. It fails to suggest 
the use of music and other sounds besides those of. human 
speech. ‘‘ Phonofilm ’’ appears to be best thus far put for- 
ward, but it will probably prove too formal and lengthy for 
general adoption by the. brevity-loving American public. 

A number of feature pictures produced before the advent of 
the present phonofilm vogue have recently been equipped with 
sound effects, in order to meet the now popular demand for 
this new departure. The King of Kings, Sunrise, The 
Godless Girl, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Man Who Laughs, 
and The Four Sons, are among the several big pictures to 
which sound accompaniments have been added. 


* * 


Norma Talmadge’s latest picture, The Woman Disputed, 
produced by United Artists, is booked for release in Septem- 
ber. It was directed by Henry King, with Robert Florey as 
his assistant. The photodrama is from Denison Clift’s stage 
success of the same title. King regards it as the most 
powerfully dramatic story he has yet directed. 

Clift, the author of the story, is himself a picture director 
as well as a playwright. During the present year he has 
forsaken Hollywood for Elstree, where he has been directing 
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for the British International Pictures. Two of his recently 
completed stage plays, The Leak and Scotland Yard, are 
scheduled for early production both in London and New 
York, and later will undoubtedly be transferred to the screen. 


Commercial Hollywood is not wholly unappreciative of art 
films.and the genius that can produce them, provided they 
furnish evidence of public endorsement. Charles Klein’s 
recent little masterpiece of psychologic artistry, The .Tell- 
Tale Heart, which had its first. private showing at a dinner 
given by the Hollywood Association of Foreign Correspon- 
dents in honor of Lily Damita, was later accorded popular 
approval when shown at the Filmarte Theatre and thereby 
won for its maker a contract with the Fox Company, where he 
is now completing The Fog, with Mary Astor and George 
O’Brien. 

Paul Fejos, the author and director of The Last Moment, is 
another whose idealistic work has secured recognition from a 
big producer. He is now associated with Universal as a 
director, and is busy on a series of special pictures for that 
company. 

Eric von Stroheim is directing Gloria Swanson’s next 


picture, The Swamp, which is being made at the FBO studios. 


This particular combination of director and star should ensure 


a production of unusual interest and merit. 


The story, which was written by von Stroheim himself, is 
laid in Berlin and in German East Africa.. Miss Swanson, 
since the pronounced success of her Sadie Thompson, follow- 
ing a number of unfortunate picture failures, has regained for 
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the time her former prestige in the cinema world; and the 
presént von Stroheim opus offers exceptional opportunities for 
her particular type of dramatic talent and should aid 
materially in furthering her renewed popularity. The picture 
will probably be completed sometime this fall. 


* * 


The Hollywood Bowl has just completed another successful 
season of concerts. This is one of California’s unique 
institutions of fine art, and is liberally patronised by the 
picture colony. The ‘‘ Bowl ”’’ is a natural amphitheatre in 
the rugged hills that form the background of Hollywood, and 
here for six weeks during the summer season is presented a 
series of open-air symphony concerts. 

_ These ‘‘ symphonies under the stars ’’ are largely attended, 
averaging probably fifteen thousand a night, and attract not 

only music lovers from far and near, but also many notable 

American and European conductors, who share during the 
season in directing the concerts. 


* * 


The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Company have undertaken two 
very unique filmings—Trader Horn and The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey. They recently acquired the picture rights to both 
of these unusual books, and in the belief that they can be 
successfully translated to the screen and will prove as popular 
there as they have to the reading public, the company is 
devoting much time and money to the undertaking. 

Trader Horn will be directed by W. S. Van Dyke, whose 
current picture. White Shadows in the South Seas, from 
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O’Brien’s book of the same title, has demonstrated his ability 
in this type of exotic work. At this writing he and his com- 
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pany are preparing to leave for Africa, where the picture will 
} be made against the very backgrounds of Horn’s remarkable 
if tales. They will carry with them, in addition to their travel- 
a | ling and camping outfit, a complete studio equipment, 
. including not only generators and lights, but also sound- 
th recording devices for securing the wild animal voices of the 
jungles. 
* * 


Cecil de Mille, in recognition of his ‘‘ services to 


mi) Christendom ”’ by reason of his picture, The King of Kings, 
a has been honored with official rank in the Order of the Holy 
b | q Sepulchre. The Jerusalem patriarchal head of this ancient 
|. and exclusive order, founded by Constantine the Great, has 
Hi | Hi conferred upon De Mille the degree of Officer of the Holy 
ae Sepulchre. The decorations of the office, which include a 
Tras putative splinter from the Cross, were recently transmitted to 
iit De Mille by the Knight Grand Cross, Lieutenant-General 
e ii Frits Holm, Duke of Koladhine, of Chaville. 

i! 

TWELVE COMPLAINTS AGAINST THE CINEMA 

i aia 1. That too many kisses spoil the screen. 

i i ij 2. That we are all utterly tired of the old film stories and 
new ones can be found. 
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3. That it is high time new film music as well as new story 
value was given to us. 

4. That a lady has never been shown on the pictures. 

®. [That the admission of variety into picture houses is a 
confession that the pictures alone are not good enough. 

6. That this argument applies with equal force to the 


‘* talkies ’’, and that it is not the business of the movies to * 


imitate the stage. 


7. That Peckham, Kilburn, Holborn Circus, Richmond, 


Ealing, Bloomsbury, with all their delights and terrors, are 
never shown on the pictures. 


8. That British pictures have not yet had the courage to 


break away from feeble imitations of America. 

9. That we shall only know our own films are first-rate when 
other countries begin imitating ws—and that it is a pity this 
hasn’t happened already. 


10. That too many people speak ill of the pictures without 


taking the trouble to go and see them. (This is a complaint 
against the film public.) 


11. That so many brilliant pictures are onlv given a week’s 


run on general release and that after that there is very little 
chance of seeing them. 


12. That during the summer there are no open-air cinemas. 
ERNEST BETTS. 


THE BALLET WITH FILM 


M. Diagilev’s ballet, on its annual visit of mercy to London, 
performed in Ode, one of the loveliest of its recent creations, 
a ballet with film for a background. That is to say, during 
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two of the scenes three projectors threw abstract designs onto 
parts of the wings and backcloth. Since-it was the ballet 
doing it, the abstract designs were rather better than the use 
of that adjective would lead one to expect. But Ode was not 
what we have been waiting to see, a cinema ballet. 

The projections were only part of the main theme, which 
was a Pirandelliam concern with ultimate reality, and were not 
used to interpret that theme. Lifar, asking Nature to show 
him her secrets, was rewarded by a display that included a 
lot of noisy clicking on and off of electric torches, to represent 
her constellations, a quite beautiful dance of creatures under 
a fishing net, who were a river, and finally, a still more 
beautiful dance, against a background of the corps de ballet 
in sequined grey satin who diminished into similarly dressed 
Venetian dolls, of Massine and Nikitina behind two veils that 
hung down from a pole they held before them. Ode was, as 
the catchphrase goes, a Getting Down to Essentials, which | 
was very evident in the first dance of Lifar when a white rope 
filled out geometrically the movements of his legs. Here, was 
said at once, is no business with characters, but with the 
patterns they make, the space they fill as they move, and so 
the dancers wore skin-tights that made them resemble the 
wooden figures in artists’ shops and the corps de ballet, 
interesting for their shape, diminished into dolls of the same 
shape. Thus also the cinema was called in to represent 
flowers. One had a slight feeling that it was called in to 
prevent the designer having to evolve some other way of 
avoiding dressing his dancers as flowers, which would, of 
course, have been too vieux jeu for words. But cinema as a 
social cocktail is itself equally vieux jeu, and one had hoped 
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that more real use might have been made of it. Except for the 
defunct Pastorale, this is the first ballet in which M. Diagilev 
has shown that-he realises the potentialities of combining the 
two forms; one had imagined that he was waiting till someone 
had made a vital and necessary use of it. But the cinema in 
Ode is used, as the constructivist scenery in The Cat was used, 
as things in the ballet have got into the habit of being used, 
for decorative purposes rather than for expression. Cinema 
is so “‘ amusing ’’, and it solves a lot of difficulties. . Yet it 
was not so “‘ amusingly ’’ used as in last year’s Berlin pro- 
duction of Hopp-la Wir Leben, and there is a. great deal, 
which does not seem to have been practically considered, in 
which a combination of dancing figures before and within a 
moving film, could give true and considerable delight. One 
cannot help thinking that if M. Diagilev’s troupe is to go on 
being the spice. in London’s rather-stodgy pudding, a little 
less Monte Carlo and a little more Moscow would give it a 


We have received from Mr. Rogerson an interesting cata- 
logue of educational films from British Instructional Films 
Ltd., 46, Brewer Street, W.1. Among others are films dealing 
with agriculture, poultry, rearing, the mechanism of a motor 
car, various geographic pictures dealing with: different. parts 
of the Empire, health, animals, and many other subjects, |. 
_ It is stated that the cost of hiring the films is ten shillings. 


per reel and carriage one way, or a special contract. may be: 


made to cover a number of reels delivered over a period, Films 
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may be kept one day only, and mostly are one reel long. It 
is impossible to comment on films from a catalogue, but it is 
hoped that a member of Close Up staff may be able to view 
certain of them during the autumn, when a fuller review can 
be given. One does not need to wait, however, to decide that 
the idea of these films is basically excellent, and that here is 
the best and perhaps the only means to build up a systematic. 
circulation of films valuable in interest and education. The 
haphazard and half-hearted efforts in educational films so far 
achieved have succeeded only in creating prejudices against 


them, whereas the really instructive film -could and should 


have the highest value both in interest and entertainment. 
For if we are really interested there is the highest form of 
entertainment. A good simple film dealing with the mechan- 
ism of a motor car (to take one example) must be invaluable 
to all learners, for it cannot be denied that far too few people 
even among car owners are the least aware of how their motor 
runs, or of what to do when it wont. For films of this de- 
scription there is an ever widening field. 


Abwege (Crisis). 


Erpa film. Direction G. W. Pabst. Featuring Brigitte 
Helm, Jack Trevor, Herthe van Walter. 


Pabst’s extraordinary directorial gifts are here lent to the 
story of a marital misunderstanding. There has grown, not 
unjustifiably, the opinion that anything by Pabst must be 
right. But we must begin our review with several criticisms 
before passing on to praise. 

Firstly, the scenario. Just as much as that of Joyless 
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Street was noble, this was trivial. A young wife neglected 
by a husband who loves her but is too busy to say so, becomes 
at length so overstrung that she rushes to an artist friend who 
suggests they go to Vienna together. She responds with de- 
light (surely a far too sudden delight; too complete a break 
of mood from the burning, unhappy resentment of a moment 
earlier?) and leaves to prepare. The husband who has fol- 
lowed in a taxi, sees the artist and points out that he is rich 
and the artist poor, and he would do well to leave his wife 
where she will have the things she needs. So it is he who 
meets her at the station and brings her home, where a curt 
note from the artist completes her humiliation. The hus- 
band has that night another meeting. This is, the young 
wife feels, just foo much. Sherushes from the room. After 
going to, and loathing the kind of night carbaret her friends 
frequent, she returns, fearing suddenly that her husband may 
have shot himself. But he has only awaited her in their bed- 


room and he wakes to her embrace. A carnival doll, how- 


ever, turns reconciliation to deeper misunderstanding, and 
the young wife, making a last gesture, begins a flirtation with 
a boxer whom she had met at the carbaret. Her woman 
friend one day informs the husband that she has gone to the 
artist’s rooms with the boxer. The artist has returned to find 
her there on the point of being forcibly raped by the young 
man, and torn his sketches of her from his easel. The boxer 
leaves, and the husband arrives. She tears off her dress and 
Divorce.’'' But this very event clears the air, and the mis- 
oe re They come together again, and decide to 
remarry. 
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Hollywood has done it, so has France, and the theatres had 
it twenty years ago. That is the disappointment. This film 
is old-fashioned in its tendency, in its thought and its con- 
ventions, whereas all Pabst’s previous films have been com- 
pletely modern. It has nothing to say against system where 
such arrogant conduct is necessary, no new suggestion, no 
comment. It was in many ways an excellent film, and the 
situation marvellously worked out. But Pabst is a philo- 
sopher, and we have grown to expect some valuable contri- 
bution to thought from him. Jeanne Ney-had it. Joyless 
Street was nothing else. But in Abwege the obvious prob- 
lems arising from just this situation are ignored. It is an 
artistic trifle. If the husband is the kind of man who turns 
frivolous but otherwise quite nice people out of his house, 
when his wife has seen fit to accept them, we need nowadays 
to be shown that this line of arbitrary conduct is not going 
to be. tolerated, and that no wife of to-day is going to be 
treated like an irresponsible moron, and that her friends 
would. put such a man quickly in the place that belongs to 
him. Wo do not wish his silly actions to be allowed to pass 
as right or’virtuous. They are wrong and and 
this is the time to keep on showing ‘it. 

' And a wife who cannot express her independance. except in 
meretricious and vulgar liaisons is also a product of the past. 
It would have been so much more stimulating and real if she 
had walked out and taken a job. 

This may seem unduly harsh, but it is true at bottom, and 
we cannot in honour to ourselves pass-as first rate a film which 
is so obviously second.- : 

The technique . . . but one does not have to wncal of Pabst’ s 
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technique. His facility for choosing always an angle for his 
camera which is dynamic and poignant remains a lasting 
wonder. The photography is beautiful, and some of the 
moments of a fierce intensity and great beauty. Brigitte 
Helm gives the greatest performance of her career. She is 
nothing short of marvellous. Her strange power and her 
strange beauty have been utterly understood and brought 
across. The intensity of her moods, the underlying hysteria 
and repression and bitter resentment are quite one of the most 
vibrant things that the screen has given. And Herthe van 
Walter as her friend has contrived to give herself a hardness 
she most certainly does not actually possess. Anyway, in 
spite of this superb characterisation, she remained a most 
likeable person. Her smile was always joyous, never vicious. 


Indeed, one’s sympathy was so much more with her and her — 


friends than with the dull, ill-mannered husband. 

The cabaret was to cabarets what the Paris in Jeanne Ney 
was to Paris. That is to say, a cabaret suddenly became 
something more than superimposed legs, corks, negros, saxa- 
phones and carnival streamers. The vicious undertones of 
this place were deft with the deftness of the brothel in Joyless 
Street, and the little, thin, forlorn and quite worn out woman 
purveying dope was on the superb level of Valeska-Gert as 
the entrepreneuse in Jovless Street. These were the best 
scenes of the film. Let it be stated that it had to be rushed 
, through i in seventeen days. It is a great film and a petty film 
in one. And should certainly be seen. 
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Looping the Loop. 


Ura. Directed by Paul Robison. Featuring Werner 
Krauss, Jenny Jugo, and Warwick Ward. 


Can it be possible that people are so impressed with circus 
films? Here is another, and the theme is one we know 
inside out, backwards, forwards, and upside down. The 
clown with the aching heart, the worthless female who causes 
all the trouble, the philandering villian, and the Big Turn 
that goes wrong. It is surprising that the public can go with 
interest to a film, the complete events of which it can foresee 
from the first moment, but apparently it does, though even 
those who like repetition without end will have to feel that the 
edge is a bit worn off this most favourite of all box office 
themes. Nevertheless, Robison has managed to give us a 
film which—story apart—is able to hold our attention, and 
now and then our admiration. Werner Krauss, for once act- 
ting straight and not in character, has never been better. 
His role as clown is hardly important, and does not matter. 
It is the Krauss behind the clown, the—so to speak, ache 
behind the smile, that matters. He has insuperable suavity, 
a charming worldliness. And power. There is not one false 
gesture,not one over emphasis, not even one moment where 
the triviality of what he has to do seems trivial, for he has 


~ succeeded in giving a profound character study, which in it- 
self and unrelated to other incident could not be bettered. — 


Indeed, characterisation is the strong factor in this otherwise 


weak film. Jenny Jugo has great quality, and is convincing 


and consistent in the part of a sullen, stupid girl. Her sul- 
lenness is very adroitly conveyed through her various flirta- 
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tions, and the entirely meretricious character is drawn with 
exactitude and good balance. Warwick Ward has an unfor- 
tunate part. He is very good in it, which may seem rather 
two edged praise, but the truth is he has a technique worthy 
of better material. We know people like this do exist, cheap 
and quite unpleasant philanderers, but they are so painfully 
uninteresting, though you would not think it to go to the 
movies. The photography, the lighting are good, and the 
technique brisk and convincing. But here is the proof that 
_ good treatment of a theme is not enough. Robison is cap- 

able of first class work. But even his ingenuity cannot hold 
our interest in a theme which was pounded to death quite five 
years ago. However, see Looping the Loop if it comes your 
way for its technique and its characterisation. 


Mr. Anthony Asquith is making a new German-English 
film for Terra, entitled The Road to Happiness (Die Fahri 
ins Gluck). Fritz Wendhausen who made Out of the Mist is 
assisting. Mady Christians will take the leading part. 


* * 
~ Emelka has started a new Carl Grune film, Waterloo. The 


Reiber Brothers (Ludwig and Willy) are in charge of the tech- 
nical details and the sets, and Fritz Arno Wagner will photo- 


graph. 


THE CHINESE SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


At the Jungfernsee, one of the many lakes near Berlin, Dr. 
Nikolau Kaufmann is producing an educational film on 
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| Chinese physical culture. His technical adviser is H. C. 


| Tsiang, a Chinese athlete and member of the German 
a Academy of Physical Culture. The film is for UFA. 
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Again pressure of space forbids a list of recommended films. 
As, however, this list has s,;been a popular item with our 
readers, we are arranging to print it in revised and enlarged 
form next month without fail, even if it means holding over 
some of the other material. 


= 


q : Weare honoured to welcome Herr Andor Krazsna-Krausz, 
§ eminent editor of Germany’s most interesting film journal, 
, ie Film Technik, as our Berlin correspondent. Herr Krazsna- 
at Krausz rightfully enjoys the reputation of being one of the 
me few really good critics of modern cinema, and his forthcom~- 
1 | ing monthly articles will be of great value and interest, we 


Tae are sure, to our readers throughout the world. 
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‘The Avenue Pavilion 
101 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1 


A THEATRE 
The Home of International Film — 


Managing Director — REGINALD C. BROMHEAD. Manager | LesLiz OGILVIE. 
Director of Music ARTHUR DwULAY. 


The following attractions will be presented exclusive to this theatre : 
| MARRIAGE OF THE BEAR 


A remarkable Russian. —— ted by the story Lokis, b Merimee. 
Directed by Konstantin : eaturing Konstantin Eggert & & WS. Malino 


STUDENT OF PRAGUE 


Directed by Henrik Galeen. , aoe Werner Krauss, Agnes Esterhazy & 
orte 


ATONEMENT OF GOSTA BERLING 


From the story by Dr. Selma Lagerlof, for which she was awarded 
the Nobel Prize. She is an Honorary Doctor of the University (Sweden). 
Directed by Mauritz Stiller. Sweden’s Foremost Director. Featuring Lars Hansen, Greta 
Garbo, Jenny Hasselquist, Gerda Lunequist Dahistrom & Ellen Cederstrom. 


Premier Presentation— 


HE WHO COVETS 


A story of Russia, the Bolshevic risings, and Revolution. 
Directed by Robert Dinesen. Featuring Olga Tachechows, Paul Hartman & Robert Dinesen, 


LOVES OF THE MIGHTY 


A of the French Revolution. 
A Ufa Production. Featuring Jannings as Danton. Werner Krauss as _s 


MAN ON LESCAUT 


Adapted from the famous and tragical romance by the Abbe Prevost, and the Opera by Massenet 
by: De.: Paul Leni. Featuring Lya de Putti & 
i iw. 


Premier Presentation— 


TARTUFF | 


From the story by Von Moliere. not sin at all,’’ 
Directed by F. W. Murnau. a aw ty Carl Freund. Featuring Emil Jannings, 
il Dagover. 


THE LAST LAUGH 


y lies in the loss of his uniform 
_ Directed by F. W. Murnau 


BUSES TO THE Door :—Nos. 14, Ic, 14, 144, 19C, vo 22, 24, 29, 29a, 29b, 29¢, 38, 39, 48, 129, 138. 


In view of the fact that Dates of forthcoming attractions are often unavoidably subject to alteration, 
the Management respectfully request Patrons to be guided finally by the advertisements in the 
“Teearaph, Morning Daily Express, Daly Chronicle, Bvonin 


following newspapers Daily 
ews, Star, 


* Continuous Performances DAILY, commencing at 2 p.m. till 11 pm. SUNDAYS 6—11 
, Each session lasts three hours, thereby making 3 sessions per day, viz :-— 

| 2 till 5 5 till 8 8 till 11 


hn, Kurz & Ma 
, George John, Emille Kurz by 
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W hat Happening 


America 


aan the line of. visual 
instruction in schools, 


_-and inthe general field of public 
is 


ED UCATIONAL SCREEN 


_ The only magazine in the United States specifi- 
cally. devoted to the serious side of pictures 


New thought on the subject 
New productions in educational films | 
Current opinion on the Hollywood product 


The Educational Screen is known 
around the world. 


Foreign subscription price : 
3.00 for one year 4.00 for two years 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 5 S. WABASH AVENUE, 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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VOLKS- 
FILM- VERBAND 


All filmgoers who are tired of the reactionary tendencies, artistically, socially 

and politically of the bad German films belong with us. Against the mass of 

capital invested in reactionary films we must set the strength and enthusiasm 
of our energetic organisation. 


(Volksverband fir Filmkunst) E. V. 


For only 50 Pfennig all may join the membership of the Volks-Film-Verband 
People’ Film Association). Entrance Fee : 50 pf. Monthly subscription 50 pfg. 


Board of Directors: 


Heinrich Mann, Kathe Kollwitz, Prof. Alfons Goldschmid, Erwin Piscator, 
Leonhardt Frank, Dr. Max Deri, Dr. Franz Hollering, Rudolf Schwarzkopf. 


Artistic Committee : 


Bela Balazs, Arthur Holitscher, Karl Freund, Edmund Meisel, G. W. Pabst, 
Leo Lanis, Ernst Angel, Andor Kraszna-Kraus, Frinze Dyck-Schnitzer, 
: Viktor Blum, I. A. Hubler-Kahla. 


Join the Volks-Film-Verband 


All information and prospectuses from the offices of the Association, Berlin 
SW. 48, Friedrichstrasse 235, or from any of the branch offices. 


“What the Volks-Film-Verband has to offer: 


1. Free admittance to at least ten good films per year. If the costs of the Associa- 
tion are'in excess of this, the member has only the difference to pay. 
2. pa and estimates to,promote understanding of the problems of the film. 


. The illustrated monthly film Magazine, Film und Volk at the reduced price 
of 20 Pig. (instead of 40 Pig. ). : 


NOTICE OF MEMBERSHIP 
To the Volksverband fiir Filmkunst, Berlin SW. 48, Friedrichstrasse 235. 


I herewith declare my entrance into the Volksverband fiir Filmkunst E. V.. 


Enclosed is my entrance fee of 50 Pfg., and the monthly fee of not more than 

months making a total of...... Marks, for which postal 

order (cheque or stamps) is enclosed. - 

Orders and cheques payable to the Workers’ Bank at S 14, ‘Wiktaiermsss 6 5, 
| for a/c, No. 6210 (Volks-Film-Verband). aig 
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the film bureau 


- Locate and see only the 
better motion pictures 


Don’t waste time and money seeing 

the inferior, uninteresting, stupid 

picture when there are really good 
pictures to be seen. 


DISINTERESTED ADVICE FROM 
DISCRIMINATING SOURCE 


The Film Bureau offers its subscribers 
A year’s subscription (six issues) to 
the Film Bulletin (a monthly guide 
to the best pictures), November to 
April inclusive. Complimentary and 
specially priced tickets for some of 
the best pictures. Privately screened 
pictures. Service in arranging enter- 
tainments. in connection with motion 
pictures. A fifty per cent discount 
‘in renting The Bureau’s Portable 
Motion Picture Machines (for private 
screenings). An office information ser- 
vice and special advantages when it 
opens its own Little Picture House. 
The subscription is ten dollars a year. 


Join now. Application cards and other 
data (including a complimentary copy of 
the film bulletin) mailed on request 


Film Bureau, 4 West 4oth 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
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“The best wilderness 


of films” 


That is what a New York motion picture man has said about The Film Spectator, 
edited by Welford Beaton and published in Hollywood. 


Two years ago Welford Beaton conceived the idea of a new magazine devoted to the 
production and criticism of motion pictures. It was to be a publication that was 


different from others—one that-did not fear facts—one that might not always be right, 
but one that would be courageous and honest. 


| Now The Spectator is acclaimed by public and press and Mr. Beaton is referred to 

_as “* America’s most discerning motion picture critic’’. He tells the truth about 
ictures and the people who make them with rare ability. Hundreds of heartening 
etters of commendation have been received, 


Here are some of the comments : 


“Read The Spectator? Of course! Where else could I find the same spirit of — 


a conviction, and joyous contempt for consequences ?’’—SAMUEL HOPKINS 
AMS, 


“TI read the Film Spectator with increasing interest. There is vigorous and 
excellent writing in it.’’—H. L. MENCKEN. 
** The Film Spectator reveals its editor as a writer of ) pape perfect ea and 
e 


as a man with an analytical mind, a sense of humour and a profound knowl of the 
screen.”’——-ARTHUR D. HOWDEN SMITH. 


“* I naturally receive many magazines—all deadhead, bye the way, except The Film 
Spectator !/—but the latter is the only one of the lot I read, or have read, from cover to 
cover. And that is not because I pay for it, either.’,-STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 


“ ‘The numbers sent me confirs Mr. Ralph Flint’s suggestions to me that your 
magazine is truly the best voice in the wilderness of films. Not only do I find your 


judgments honest, but they are penetratingly just.’,-—-SYMON GOULD. Executive 
Film Arts Guild, New York. 


“I find more sound sense in what you write about the present situation than in 
anything that has ever been said or written about it.””—-JOHN W. RuMSEY. (President 
American Play Co. Inc., New York. 


“‘ Welford Beaton is America’s most discerning motion picture critic.’’— 
(England) Express. | 


“Welford Beaton .. . a literate writer of motion picture criticism .. . his 
opinion has been uniformly sound.’’—New York World. | | 


Subscription for one year $5.00, foreign $6.00. Single copies free on request.’’ 
“ THE FILM SPECTATOR,”’ 7213 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 


Please find enclosed $..........+++ for yearly subscription to “‘ The Film Spectator. 
ADDRESS .. 
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Subscription Blank 


Readers are reminded that in many instances subscriptions 

expire with this issue. They are cautioned to fill in this 

blank immediately and either hand it to their bookseller 
or send direct to either of the following addresses : 


POOL 


RIANT CHATEAU 24 DEVONSHIRE ST.., 
TERRITET LONDON, W.C.1 
SWITZERLAND ENGLAND 


>’. 


Kindly enter my subscription to Close Up for one year indicate 
which six months. | 


Commencing. 1 enclose ( chéeque...... 
(postal order 


Subscription rate (14 shillings) per year by post 
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LES EDITIONS _ 
Pierre Braunberger 
vendent 


dans 
le | 
monde 


entier 


les 


meilleurs 


films 


Avez-vous besoin d’un conseil 
ARTISTIQUE?: TECHNIQUE ? 
COMMERCIAL ? FINANCIER ? 


Nous vous mettrons en relation avec les meilleurs specialistes 
du monde cinematographique 


I5 avenue Matignon 15 


Téléphone : Elysée 86-84 
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THE DIAL 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF ARI AND LITERATURE 


FOUNDED 1880 
EDITOR : MARIANNE MOORE 


BY FRANCIS F. BROWNE 
ADVISER : SCOFIELD THAYER 


4 


eAmong recent contributors are: 
W. C. BLUM D. H, LARWENCE 
KENNETH BURKE THOMAS MANN 
E. E. CUMMINGS PAUL MORAND 
H. D. RAYMOND MORTIMER 
FRANK DOBSON PABLO PICASSO 
RALPH CHEEVER DUNNING PAUL ROSENFELD 
ROGER FRY GERTRUDE STEIN 
ALYSE GREGORY PAUL VALERY 
GASTON: LACHAISE | ‘WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
MARIE LAURENCIN 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


often full of very interesting things, and is so well printed, 
and makes for good all round.’ The Mask, July 1925 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FIVE - DOLLARS 
(Foreign postage 60 cents additional) 


152 WEST 13th STREET NEW YORK 
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NEOFILM 


groups young producers under 
the artistic and technical direction 
of ALBERTO CAVALCANTI who 


directed the 3 first Neofilm | 
productions 


RIEN QUE LES HEURES 


YVETTE 


ANDRE GIDE and MARC ALLEGRETS 
Travel Picture 


Congo 


is a Neofilm Production 
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plus importante revue francatse 


La Cingmatographie 


r ancaise 


CHAQUE SEMAINE TOUTES | LES | NOUVELLES DU CINEMA 


ilms “en Préparation 
Analyses des Nouveaux F ilms 
Chronique de L Exploitation 


Chronique F; inanciere 


LES PROGRES DE LA TECHNIQUE 
LES NOUVELLES INVENTIONS 


Nouvelles d’ Angleterre, Amérique, Allemagne, Espagne, Italie 


DIRECTEUR REDACTEUR EN CHEF: P.-A. HARLE 


5 RUESAULNIER . PARIS (9°) 
Telephone : Provence 02.13 
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SENSATIONAL BOOKS 
Lp 


of Motion Picture Ast 


By Eric E..iott, Price 6 shillings. 


*‘ A sound piece of reasoning fully informed, coolly measured, and 

upon a knowledge of aesthetics that extends considerably 

farther than that of the ordinary critic of the screen.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 

“One would willingly pay a guinea for Anatomy of Motion Picture 
Art. Mr. Elliott avoids any of the emotional rhetoric which mediocrity 
seems to bring to a consideration of the movies. . . . Nearly every- 
thing he says makes one pause to think.” —The London Mercury. 

Anatomy of Motion Picture Art should be read by all cinema- 
goers. It is a true contribution toward the artistic progress of the film. 


Civilians 
By BrYHeErR. Price 7 shillings and 6 pence. 


Being an indictment of war and the people who make it, the peobuice 
gives food for thought: ‘“‘ The characters and incidents in this book 
are not fictitious.’ ‘‘ She is earnest to record, not to create . . . it 
switches swiftly and informingly from one incident or episode to 
another.’”’—Manchester Guardian. 


Gaunt Island 
By KENNETH MacpHerson. Price 7 shillings and 6 pence. 
~ Only a few copies of this book remain. 


Order Form. 
| Please supply the following book (s) : 


RIANT CHATEAU Cheque 
TERRITET on all books 6d. extra 
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BOUND 
Close 
‘ Reference books for the future ” 


Volume. two (Jan.-June), bound in vellum or boards, is still 
obtainable. ‘This is a convenient form in which to have Close Up, 


as it will be a reference book for the future, and single copies are 
apt to be mislaid, lost or torn. 


Close Up, bound in white vellum, is the ideal book for a gift or for 
collectors. It is priced at 12 shillings and 6 pence. 


Orange cloth-back board volumes are priced at 10 shillings. 


Close Up, Vol.2 will be i..valuable in a few years time, containing 
a fund of information, and details which would otherwise be for- 
gotten, as well as beautiful and exclusive photographs from the best 
current films. In twenty years’ time these will be as unique and 


rare as are stills from films produced ehi~3 years ago. Buy Close 
Up now for the future ! sre 


Order Form 


) vell 
Please supply Close Up, Vol. 2 bound in }y og (cloth back) 


Postal Order (Vellum 12/6) 
Cheque is enclosed ..(Boards 10/-) 


Postage on all volumes 6d. extra — 


Hand this form to your bookseller, or send direct to 
POOL, Riant Chateau, Territet, Switzerland. 
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A List of Books about 
Cinemato graphy 


The Mind and the Film : the psychological factors in the 


film by G. F. Buckle 7.3 
Behind the Screen by Samuel Goldwyn, illustrated 10/6 
The Film, its use in popular education, by M. J. Wrigley -  6/- 
The Art of the Moving Picture by Vachell Lindsay 1o/- 
Kinematograph Studio Techique by L. C. Macbean 2/6 
Practical Hints on Acting for the Cinema by Agnes Platt 3/6 — 

The Kinema Operators’ Handbook by W.S. Ibbetson 4/6 
Popular Cinematography : the book of the Camera, by Thomas 

F. Langlands 3/- 
Kinematograph Year-Book 1928 10/- 
Moving Pictures, how they are made and worked, by Frederick 

A. Talbot | 10/6 
The Modern Photo-play and its construction by Colden Lore 6/- 


We are pleased to send books by post to any part of the world. 
Orders received by post are attended to quickly and accurately. We 
are glad to send catalogues or lists of books on any subject, and to 
keep you notified up to date of any new works likely to interest you. 


J OHN EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King 


350 OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W.: 


Telephone : Mayfair 1223 
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LESS 


Have ‘Better Movtes 


QW much money have you spent on motion pictures 
since you started the hobby? Ever figure it up? You 
could have saved many dollars of that extra expense 
if you had had expert advice about motion pictures. 
The CINE-MINIATURE is the great all-movie publication 
that helps you know your camera, projector and 
accessories thoroughly—that shows you how to get 
better movies at less expense. | 


The CINE MINIATURE is just like a complete 
ever-improving education in amateur motion pictures— 
the twelve big issues that you get for $2°50 would 
cost many times as much if they were in book form. 
Movie makers everywhere are demanding The CINE- 
MINIATURE because they know there is no other 


publication like it. Be a movie expert yourself—have 
the latest thing in movies at the least expense. 


See your dealer for single copies at 25c. (1 /3); or 
send $2°50 (12/-) to the publishers for a year’s subscription. 
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CINEMATOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS 


58 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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f You Are 


Motion 
Pictures 


CAMERA CRAFT 


the beautiful monthly 
Covers the Whole Field of Photography 


The study of essentials is necessary to enjoy photography to 
the full. Camera Craft gathers beauty, facts, fundamentals 
and all sorts of interesting details from all over the world to 


keep its readers fully informed of what is going on. | i 


Give yourself the monthly pleasure of reading this magazine. 
As a gift it brings joy into the recipient’s heart and is a 
reminder, twelve times a year, of your thoughtfulness. 


United States and Possessions | $2.00 
Canada $2.25 + Other Foreign Countries $2.50 
Sample Copy ‘on Request — | 


Camera Craft. Publishing Company 


703 MARKET STREET. +:.:SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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COUNTRIES 


OF 
THE 
WORLD 
MEMBERS * 
TO 
| THE 

AND the world), which includes MOVTE 


amateur movie photography, is 
TO published in English and is read 
everywhere. It supplements the 
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if Seu Write for information—including a copy of MOVIE MAKERS 
free—to 

§=-<Amateur Cinema League Inc. 


See 105 WEST FORTIETH STREET NEW YORK CITY U.S.A. 
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BEST WISHES TO CLOSE UP! 


CONRAD VEIDT 


Caligart 
The Man Who Laughs 
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Impressed by 
THE MERCURY PRESS LTD. 


CHELMSFORD 
Tel. : Chelmsford 516 


ILFORD 
Tel.: Ilford 2018-9 


LONDON 
Tel. : Central 5316-7 


ENGLAND 


1928 
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CLOSE 


Editor : K. MACPHERSON 
Assistant Editor : BRYHER 


Published by POOL 
RIANT CHATEAU ‘TERRITET SWITZERLAND 


Contents : 

As Is ‘ . KENNETH MACPHERSON 
AStatement. ‘ PUDOWKIN, ALEXANDROFF 
The Film Congress . . ANDOR KRAZSNA-KRAUSZ 
Six Russian Films (contd.) . 
Film Imagery : Pudowkin . . ROBERT HERRING 
Music andthe Cinema . OSWELL BLAKESTON 
Experiments. ADRIEN. BRUNEL 
King Vidor on European Films . 
Book Reviews ; . JEAN LENAUER 
Le Film a Genéve. . FREDDY CHEVALLEY 
Comment and Review | 

Paris Correspondent : Marc ALLEGRET 


London Correspondent: ROBERT HERRING 
Hollywood Correspondent : CLIFFORD HOowArRpD 
New York Editor : SYMON GOULD 
Berlin Correspondent : A. KrRaZzsna-Krausz 
Geneva Correspondent : F. CHEVALLEY 


Subscription Rates : 


ENGLAND 14 shillings per year 
FRANCE . : ‘ 70 francs per year 
GERMANY 14 marks per year 


AMERICA ‘ ‘ 3 dollars and 50 cents per year 
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